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Taw ON MY WAY BACK to Iran. Seated comfort- 
ably in a super constellation, “The Flying Dutch- 
man,” I am speeding through the night at an alti- 
tude of fifteen thousand feet. Far below is a bank 
of clouds and below that lies Newfoundland. To- 
morrow morning we reach Amsterdam, and day 
after tomorrow we are due to arrive in Teheran. 
A few hours ago I waved goodbye to my family 
at Idlewild Airport in New York and left my native 
land for the seventh time on a mission to Iran. 
My first journey to Iran, which was then called 
Persia, was in 1919. God had called me to be a 
missionary, and guided me to devote my life to 
making Christ known to the followers of Moham- 
med. So I volunteered to go to Eastern Persia near 
the border of Afghanistan where the Presbyterian 
Church in the vu.s.a. had recently established a 
mission for the purpose of evangelizing the mil- 
lions of Moslems (Mohammedans) who inhabit 
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that region. For a number of years I shared in 
the work of that mission in the city of Meshed, 
making long journeys by wagon or on a donkey 
to the towns of Eastern Iran, distributing Bibles 
and Christian literature, and telling the Good News 
of Christ to many who had never before talked 
with a Christian. Later my wife and I were trans- 
ferred to Teheran, and for the past twenty years 
I have lived and labored in the great capitol, shar- 
ing in the work of the Iranian church. I have 
helped in the preparation of Christian literature, 
and endeavored in every way possible to acquaint 
the people of Iran with Jesus Christ. 

Now after a six months’ furlough I am once 
more headed eastward. Why am I going back? Is 
not thirty-four years enough of one’s life to spend 
as a missionary to a foreign land? What impels 
me to return to Iran and go on with the missionary 
task? Is it the great success of our mission in 
converting Moslems? No, for judged by statistics, 
missions to Moslems have almost everywhere met 
with failure. Though we have met with more suc- 
cess in Iran than in some other lands, still the 
number of converts is very small. If I were seek- 
ing for the joy of seeing great results | would most 
certainly not go to a Moslem land. Why then 
spend years of one’s life in a land where in all 
probability only a few souls will be saved? I must 
answer that question for myself, even if for no 
one else. 

I am going back to Iran because, first of all, 
Christ has willed it. He commanded His disciples 
to make disciples of all nations, and that includes 
the people of Iran. He sent me to Iran, and I dare 
not leave the work unless He bids me do so. Our 
aim as His servants is not to gain success but to 
do His will, not to become famous but to be faith- 
ful. Failure to evangelize Iran would be disobe- 
dience to our Lord Jesus Christ, and He would 
say to us, “Why do you call me ‘Lord’ when you 
do not do what I say?” 

My second reason for going to Iran is the need 
of the Iranian people for Christ. They are just 
like the people of America: they have the same 
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joys and sorrows, the same hopes and fears, and 
the same sins and failures. If we sinners in Am- 
erica need Jesus Christ and have no hope except 
in Him, we can be sure that people in other lands 
need Him just as we do. Sometimes people who 
do not know the facts ask whether the Moslem re- 
ligion is not good enough for the people in the 
East, and say it is unnecessary for us to take the 
Bible to them. 

It is true that the followers of Mohammed know 
that God is One, but they never call Him “Father.” 
They know that Jesus is a Great Prophet, but 
though they admit His virgin birth, they stubborn- 
ly deny that He was the Son of God. They believe 
that He performed many great miracles, but they 
deny that He died on the Cross and that He rose 
from the dead, saying that He was taken alive to 
heaven. Hence they do not have a Saviour who 
loved them and died for them, and who conquered 
death and the grave on the third day both for 
Himself and for them. They expect Jesus to re- 
turn to the earth at the end of the world, not to 
judge the world, but to make it all Moslem. Jesus 
was a very great prophet, but His place has now 
been taken by one who they say is greater than He, 
Mohammed. Mohammed is dead and buried, but 
they believe that his book (the Koran) is the per- 
fect expression of God’s will, the very word of 
God, and a sufficient guide for all mankind to the 


end of the world. 


Do not think that all people who follow this re- 
ligion are happy in it. Many who try to follow it 
faithfully are deeply dissatisfied. but know of noth- 
ing better. On my arrival in Iran from my last 
furlough I met an educated young man who told 
me that he had lost faith in his former religion. 
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When I told him of Christ he said, “That is just 
what I want! I always felt that there must be a 
religion like that, but I did not know where to find 
it. I have become a Christian.” 


When I reach Teheran one of the people who will 
give me a warm welcome is Aga Jalily, who is an 
elder of the church and a devoted disciple of Christ. 
Until he was fifty, Aga Jalily was a Moslem, know- 
ing little of Christ. He was unhappy and never 
dreamed that Christ could make him glad. One night 
he came to church and heard the message of salva- 
tion from sin. At once he accepted Christ as his 
Saviour. For more than twenty years now he has 


led a faithful and radiant Christian life, eagerly 
telling all who will listen of what Christ has done 
for him. “I once thought I knew God,” he says, “but 
I did not. Only when I knew Christ did I know 
God.” So eager was this disciple of Christ to make 
his Master known to others that he had a room 
added to his house in which to hold Christian meet- 
ings. For many years now he has gathered his 
friends in that room on Monday evenings to read 
the Bible to them and tell them the Good News of 
salvation. 

Yet another reason why I am eager to go back to 
Iran at this time is that the adversaries of Christ 
in that land are many and strong. There has always 
been strong opposition from Islam (the religion of 
Mohammed). but in recent years there has been a 
revival of religious fanaticism. Today we meet with 
more difficulties than formerly from people who 
resent the presence of Christian missionaries in a 
Moslem land. Also in recent months we have met 
vigorous opposition from the Communists, who 
deny God and have no use for religion, accusing 
missionaries of being spies for foreign governments. 
It is in a time like this that the little Protestant 
Church in Iran, with its four thousand members, 
needs comfort and encouragement from stronger 
churches in other lands. My return, and the going 
out of new missionaries, will be an assurance to the 
Christians in Iran that they have not been forgotten 
by their brothers in America. In days like these 
there is need for maintaining the unity of the 
Church throughout the world in the bonds of loving 
service. 

Finally, I am drawn back to the Moslem world by 
the challenge of a closed door. We are all attracted 
by open doors, doors of opportunity, which Christ 
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By SUE NICHOLS 


Are you on the verge of deciding that a certain 
professor at your college has the answer to life? 
Are you about to accept his philosophy as your 
own? 

Perhaps you were startled by some views the 
professor expressed in his first lectures, because he 
seemed so nonchalant about things you esteemed. 
But little by little, the brilliance of his way of 
thinking filtered down to you. And today you realize 
that his is a new and dynamic vision of life, less 
confining and more free of prejudice than your old 
way of looking at the world. 

You realize that changing your outlook on life 
is serious business. Philosophy is not so much like 
a suit of clothes, to be worn as occasion requires 
and finally discarded, as it is like plastic surgery 
which alters your person forever after. You can put 
on a multi-colored costume and romp at a party as 
a clown. And the next day, you still emerge the 
level-headed person you were before the frolic. But, 
if you pursue a foolish philosophy, no garment will 
in the end conceal it. 

Whether by subtle implication or by outright 
suggestion, your professor is asking you to do some- 
thing quite tremendous. Don’t take the step without 
first giving it the most earnest consideration. 

You can take a clue, strangely enough, from the 
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disciples of Jesus Christ, for few men have taken 
up a new course of action with such investigative 
vigor. When He said, “Follow me,” they did just 
that. They threw down their fishing nets and their 
tax computations and fell in behind Him, as He 
made his way about Palestine. 

An hour or so of classroom lectures each week 
was not enough. An occasional bull session at the 
Teacher’s home, or a few hours of speculation at a 
Galilean coffee-shop would not suffice, if they were 
to accept His philosophy of life in earnest. They 
would not relinquish their confidence until they 
knew all about Him. 

And Christ, in turn, seemed very willing to satisfy 
their curiosity. When two of His would-be followers 
asked Him where He lived, He answered, “Come 
and see.” 

During the next three years they went everywhere 
with Him: to His home town, to the slum areas, to 
church, to social engagements, everywhere. They 
woke up with Him in the morning, and ate their 
meals with Him during the day. They trailed Him 
through the streets and out to hillsides where He 
talked to crowds of people. They lingered with Him 
in His hours of meditation. They observed how He 
met the changing circumstances of life, as His popu- 
larity increased, leveled off and went downhill until 





He was despised by the people and condemned to die. 
They came to know Him through and through—how 
He felt about such tremendous issues as money. 
fame. sex. morality, family relationships and _re- 
ligion. And they had full opportunity to see whether 
what He did matched what He said. 

They discovered how He was pressured, but did 
not compromise; how He was hated, but never loved 
the less for it; how. in danger, He did not swerve 
from His purpose. But what they discovered is not 
nearly so important at the moment as the fact that 
they did discover it. They followed their Instructor 
physically before they followed Him mentally and 
spiritually. 

Now what do you really know about the professor 
whose philosophy is appealing to you at this time? 
Have you been to his home town with him? Have 
you seen him at a moment when he was disappointed 
or during a period when he was discouraged? Do 
you know what the faculty or his own family thinks 
about him? 

If you know only a man who walks into class at 
the bell. lectures. and then walks out. you don't 
know him at all. You see him during the most 
guarded moments of his day. when he is engaged in 
his profession. You know practically nothing of the 
main part of his life each day. How do you know 
that his philosophy even goes with him during that 
period? And how can you know that it satisfies 
him, if it does? 


FOUR KEY QUESTIONS 

Check over what you know of your professor as a 
person. This is the first step in making a mature 
appraisal of that philosophy of life which is at- 
tracting you. Four additional questions will be 
asked. if you are wise, and really want to evaluate 
the professor's ideas. 

1. Is he acquainted with various strata of soci- 
ety? 

2. Do his teachings make sense to both the in- 
telligent and the simple? Are they relevant to both 
the elated and the grieving? 

3. Does he have a personal moral reason for 
what he teaches? 

4. If everyone followed his philosophy, would 
the world be better for all? 
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Caught up in making a living. grading papers. 
keeping their lectures current, and meeting various 
other obligations. many professors confine their 
contacts to a circle of intellectuals. They seldom 
brush elbows with the man in the street. Few pro- 
fessors come closer to a slum than some social re- 
port. to war than newspaper accounts, or to twisted 
guilty minds than statistics in a text. 

Let me show you how impractical a man can be- 
come when he seldom wanders beyond the campus 
green. | had a professor whose moral theory was 
that you owe to society that which you have gained 
from it. The logic of this is almost irresistible, but 
it is pathetically lacking in impetus. I venture that 
within an hour after the professor had expounded 
his philosophy, someone from his class had snubbed 
a fellow student or cheated on an assignment. Or 
propound such a philosophy in Skid Row to men 
whose systems are starved for their next taste of 
alcohol. Tell them they should not drink, because 
they owe society a sober mind. Obviously whoever 
puzzled out this formula had no concept of the 
power of sin over men. 

Another professor used to quote a humorous say- 
ing which revealed more insight into man’s nature. 
It went. “A lie is an abomination unto the Lord, 
but a very present help in time of trouble.” 

Life may set you down in strange places after you 
leave college. The wars have forced young Ameri- 
can men and women to look upon bombed-out com- 
munities. bewildered orphans and dying friends. 
And “look upon” was about all they could do, if 
God to them was only an impersonal force energiz- 
ing the universe. Like the Levite in the Samaritan 
parable told by Jesus Christ. they passed by on the 
other side of misery. For how do you tell a con- 
centration camp victim that God and the universe 
are one? Or how do you convince a lost child that 
his parents were. important only in a_ biological 
sense? Without comfort themselves, they could not 
comfort others. 

Professors. you must remember, are not super- 
men. They have more learning and more skill in 
expressing themselves then you have. but basically 
they are just you. a little older, with a bit more 
education and experience. And even as you and I. 
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they try to rationalize their behavior. A professor 
may tell you that God does not exist, not because 
he knows God doesn’t exist, but because he has a 
sneaking suspicion that if God does exist, He isn’t 
the indulgent kind of Person he’d like Him to be. 
He may tell you that truth is relative, not because he 
objectively believes this, but because he has found 
absolute Truth too hard to face. And if you occa- 
sionally find a professor with anti-Biblical ideas of 
sexual expression, this may be but a rationalization 
of his own immoral living. 

Consider, for a moment, what life would be like 
if you met the facsimile of your professor every- 
where you went. No doubt he is brilliant, logical, 
suave, and clever. He probably displays likable 
qualities and possesses personal attractiveness. But 
considering his whole personality, don’t you con- 
clude that one of him in the world is enough? If 
he waited back of every door you had to open, might 
not his brilliance eventually tire you and his clever- 
ness become tedious? A world populated with 
suave, successful men might only highlight its need 
for simplicity and love and sincerity. 


CHRIST AND THE FOUR QUESTIONS 
If the disciples asked these four questions about 


Christ, they found completely satisfying answers. 
Certainly Jesus was acquainted with every stratum 
of society. He wasn’t an aloof and cloistered scholar. 
He traveled the lonely roadways only that He might 
go from busy marketplace to busy marketplace. He 
associated with different classes to such an extent 
that they called Him a friend of Quislings and sin- 
ners. One night He conversed with an educated 
moral leader of the city, and the next day he paused 
to talk with a prostitute. Rulers and beggars. widows 
and soldiers, children and lepers crossed His path. 

And for each He had a relevant, understandable 
message. A personal message that brought moral 
strength. He did not offer vague theories which 
stirred the intellect when all was well, but failed 
utterly when things went wrong. 

As the disciples watched Jesus talk to people who 
were sick and bereaved, confused about death and 
suffering, they came to see that He was offering 
them something which could meet every possible 
human situation. Again, it is to their credit that 
they accepted His message only after they had seen 
its results in human life. 

Practically everyone who knows anything about 
Jesus concedes that He was a “great moral teacher.” 
The expression has become trite, but the fact is 
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still interesting. For what possible personal ad- 
vantage could He have had in telling people to be 
perfect? Modern teachers may find concrete rea- 
sons for advocating free love in their own illicit 
affairs, but what would motivate Christ to say that 
the very thought of lust equaled adultery? If others 
speak for sin in order to rationalize it in their own 
experience, Christ spoke for righteousness in order 
to reveal it in Himself. 

Christ knew all kinds of people; He helped all 
kinds of people. He could without embarrassment 
preach the highest standards, because He lived the 
highest standards. 

And, finally, the disciples discovered that as 
individual men became like Him, society improved. 
They described Him in two ways: “full of grace and 
truth,” and He “went about doing good.” Suppose 
the same description could apply to your roommate, 
or your relatives, or everybody on your campus. 
Full of grace and truth, and going about to do good. 
Would not your life be strangely changed for the 
better? 

We find that before the disciples committed 
themselves to their Teacher, they were thoroughly 
convinced of two things: first, He was worthy of 
their trust; and second, His message had proved de- 
pendable under the most varied circumstances of 


life. 


I don’t know how your professor would react, if 
you decided to follow him about on and off the 
campus the way the disciples followed Jesus Christ. 
But I do know that Jesus’ invitation is still, “Come 
and see.” The first four books of the New Testament 
tell of His life, teachings, ministry and death, and 
they are open to your investigation. END 
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Creation 


Tue apparent TEacuic of the Bible is that all 
things in the physical universe were created by God 
during a period of six days, after which all creative 
activity ceased. 

The date of the Creation, based on the acceptance 
of the genealogies in Genesis at face value, is an 
order of magnitude of around six thousand years 
ago.* Subsequent to the Creation, the Bible teaches 
the Flood at the time of Noah destroyed all dry-land 
inhabitants of the earth, except those in the ark, 
and evidently resulted in profound changes in the 
earth’s physiography and meteorology. With refer- 
ence to natural physical phenomena, then, the pres- 
ent order appears to date only from the time of the 
Deluge. 

On the other hand, the commonly accepted system 
of historical geology teaches a gradual evolution 
of the earth and its inhabitants over a period of 
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some three or four billion years. It is believed that 
this evolution was brought about by means of nat- 
ural laws and processes such as continue at present. 
Creation, if such it may be called, is thus still going 
on. There is no place in this orthodox geology for 
a great world Deluge of the character described in 
the Bible and it is therefore ignored in standard 
geology texts. 

A number of theories have been offered by Chris- 
tian scholars as possible means of harmonizing the 
Biblical account with the accepted historical geology. 
The writer’s thesis, however, is that none of these 
harmonizations is Scripturally tenable, and that 
the Biblical account must be taken—if at all—in 
its literal sense only: namely, that the world was 
recently created in six literal days by processes 
entirely outside the scope of nature’s present order. 
Further, there has been at least one great discon- 


tinuity in the natural processes existing since the 
Creation, at the time of the Great Flood. 
RUIN-AND-RECONSTRUCTION THEORY 

One theory which attempts to reconcile the Bibli- 
cal account with historical geology is that the 
greater part of the geologic ages may be placed be- 
tween the first and second verses of Genesis. The 
six days which follow are therefore a ruined earth’s 
reconstruction rather than days of Creation. Some 
of the very weighty objections to this theory are 
briefly as follows: 

1. It is explicity coritradicted by the explana- 
tory clause of the fourth Commandment: “For in 
six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, 
and all that in them is, and rested the seventh day.”! 

This statement refers to the account of Creation 
in Genesis 1, and its all-comprehensiveness appar- 
ently refers to everything in the earth (including 
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the geologic strata, fossils, etc., with which histori- 
cal geology deals and which the theory attempts to 
place before, rather than in, the six days). The 
inconsistency is evident. 

2. The Bible teaches plainly that sin and death 
entered the world (not necessarily the universe, of 
course) only as a result of Adam’s sin.? This con- 
tradicts the theory that the fossil remains of millions 
of dead creatures, including man-like beings, date 
from before the creation of Adam and his 
quent Fall. 


subse- 


3. No world-wide geologic catastrophe such as 
the theory requires is found in the historical geology 
which the theory attempts to adopt. Many fossils, 
attributed by the theory to pre-Adamic ages, in- 
cluding human fossils, are practically identical 
with modern plants and animals. The theory thus 
requires a world-wide geologic catastrophe and ex- 
tinction of all forms of life, then re-creation of many 
of those same forms. There is no evidence for this 
either in geology or the Bible. 

No passage of Scripture anywhere plainly and un- 
equivocally teaches the ruin theory. The few pas- 
sages that have been offered as possibly implying 
a ruin and reconstruction of the earth before Adam 
can easily be shown to yield other and preferable 
interpretations. The theory has assumed the sup- 
posed ruin to be the result of Satan’s sin in rebelling 
against God. This rebellion, however, evidently oc- 
curred in heaven and not on this planet. Nowhere 
in Scripture is there any statement that Satan was 
associated with this planet before the creation of 
man. 


4. None of the standard translations of Gen. 1:2 
renders the verse as: “The earth became waste and 
void” as the theory requires. The verb is the regu- 
lar Hebrew verb of being (hayah). There is at least 
one other word (haphak) that would have been 
better used here if the idea of a change from some 
previously different state was to be conveyed. How- 
ever, even if “became” were taken as the best trans- 
lation here, the only legitimate meaning of the state- 
ment would be that of the earth taking on a certain 
initial aspect in response to the creative fiat of God. 
If it be said that an initial formless void condition 
for the earth would be incongruous in a “perfect” 
creation, it should be noted that such an objection 
would apply, if at all, to the creation at any stage 
other than its completed form. The creation was not 
“perfect,” in the sense that it was “finished,” until 





it was finished, at the end of six days, but each 
step was undoubtedly perfect, in God’s judgment, 
for its immediate purpose. 

5. The Hebrew words for “create” (bara) and 
for “make” (asah) are very often used quite inter- 
changeably in Scripture, at least when God is the 
one referred to as creating or making. Therefore, 
the fact that bara is used only three times in Genesis 
1 (vv. 1, 21, and 27) certainly does not imply that 
the other creative acts, in which “made” or some 
similar expression is used, were really only acts of 
restoration. For example. in Genesis 1:21, God 
“created” the fishes and birds; in 1:25, He “made” 
the animals and creeping things. In verse 26, God 
speaks of “making” man in His own image. The 
next verse states that God “created” man in His own 
image. No scientific or exegetical ground exists for 
distinction between the two processes, except per- 
haps a matter of grammatical emphasis. The mate- 
rials which God used to “make” or “form” various 
things were materials which He had “created” (de- 
scribed in verse 1, probably). The natural reading 
of the whole account surely conveys the understand- 
ing of real creation throughout, with no intimation 
that the actual story is one of reconstruction of a 
devastated world. 


CREATION DAY—GEOLOGIC AGE THEORY 

The most popular theory. of attempted harmon- 
ization is probably the day-age theory. according 
to which the creation “days” are to be understood 
as meaning indefinitely long ages. Those who hold 
this view maintain that there is a certain corres- 
pondence between the order of accepted historical 
ceology and the order of creation in Genesis. The 
theory is undoubtedly attractive as a means of pre- 
venting conflict with evolutionary geologists, but it 
has many apparently insuperable difficulties, some 
of which are briefly given below: 

1. The supposed correspondence between the or- 
der of Creation in Genesis and that in historical 
geology evaporates upon inspection of details. 
Thus: 

a. The Bible states that all plants, even fruit trees, 
were made on the third day, while fish and other 
marine organisms were created on the fifth day. 
Geology reverses this order. 

b. The Bible states that birds were created on 
the same day as fish and other marine creatures. 
Paleontology, however, teaches that birds were 
evolved from reptiles long after the origin of fish 
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and probably even after the first appearance of 
mammals. 

c. The Bible siates that the “creeping things” 
(especially insects) were among the last things cre- 
ated, coincident with land animals and reptiles. Ac- 
cording to geology, insects appeared very early and 
reached their greatest development during the Car- 
boniferous period, which preceded the appearance 
of reptiles, birds and mammals. 

d. The Bible states that woman was created sub- 
sequent to man, and out of man. According to pa- 
leontology, the male and female of every creature, 
including man, must have developed and co-existed 
simultaneously since their first introduction. 

e. The first, second, and fourth creative “days” 
(half of the entire period of creation) were of such 
nature as to leave necessarily no geological indica- 
tions of their boundaries or existence. 

f. The Bible states that God made the sun, moon. 
and stars, on the fourth day (or at least constituted 
them in their positions and functions with respect 
to the earth), after the creation of plants on the 
third day. Vegetation could not exist, of course, 
for a long period without sunlight. No other geo- 
logically satisfactory solution to this difficulty has 
apparently been offered. 

g. Even where the general order is not definitely 
inharmonious, there is such overlapping that no 
genuine harmony is possible. For even the merest 
appearance of harmony, the creative “days” must 
be taken as varying extremely, usually overlapping 
each other, and with the seventh “day” still con- 
tinuing. 

h. The very nebulous general agreement which 
may appear to exist between the Genesis and geo- 
logical accounts is itself only to be expected, and 
therefore has no evidential value. Orthodox geology 
is essentially evolutionary in its structure, and thus 
requires a general order from simple to complex 
and from inorganic to organic. Similarly, it is em- 
inently reasonable that God would proceed in Crea- 
tion in the general direction of lower orders to 
higher. The present natural order of things is one 
of deterioration, in accordance with the second law 
of thermodynamics. During the Creation, when 
matter and energy were being created, this present 
law of nature would not have been in operation, 
and it would be expected that the history of Crea- 
tion would be in the nature of a process of “build- 
ing-up.” 
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BISHOP STEPHEN NEILL 


recently spoke twice to the undergraduates at 
Harvard. His first address: “What Men Want to 
Hear”; his second: “What Men Hate to Hear.” 





2. A further objection to the day-age theory in- 
volves the problem of physical evil in the world, 
especially death. Geology implies that pain, suf- 
fering, disease, and death have existed since the 
very beginning of life on earth. In fact such things 
as these are regarded as basic to the evolutionary 
process, leading to natural selection and survival of 
the fittest. Thus, according to geology, suffering 
and death contributed to bringing man into the 
world. But the Bible teaches emphatically that, 
rather, man brought suffering and death into the 
world through his sin, resulting in the curse of 
God upon the whole creation, which “groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together until now.” 


3. God pronounced His completed creation, “ev- 
erything that He had made.” to be “very good.” 
This means that He could look into the rocks of 
the earth, see the records of millions of years of 
struggle, suffering, disease, famine, cruelty, pain, 
storm, flood, and death—indeed, He would have 
seen the millions of creatures entombed as fossils 
which now form the basis of the historical geology 
with which we are trying to “harmonize” the Bible 
—and then, with evident complete satisfaction, 
judge it all to be “very good.” Comment here ap- 
pears unnecessary in view of the previous para- 
graph to show the disharmony. 

4. The work during the first five days of Crea- 
tion was primarily to prepare the world for the 
occupancy of man, under whose “dominion” was 
to be placed “every living thing that moveth upon 
the earth.”' But if historical geology is correct, the 
overwhelming majority of all types of living things 
were extinct ages before man was on the scene. 
How could they be said to be under the dominion 
of man? Further, how could Adam be said to have 
observed and named all the birds and mammals that 
God had formed® if most of them were extinct be- 
fore Adam arrived? Still further, if the purpose of 
the other creative acts was simply to prepare the 
world for man, as the Bible plainly implies, what 
possible purpose can be found in the Creation, long 
existence and final extinction of so many different 
kinds of creatures? Why this age-long spectacle of 
struggle and death? How could it conceivably have 
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When the world declares that science is the royal road out of all our troubles, Chris- 
tianity replies with faith in One who dared to call Himself the way, the truth and the 
life. When the world sighs that it wants peace of mind or soul or anything else, Chris- 
tianity remembers that its Lord came not to bring peace, but a sword—PROFESSOR ROGER 
HAZELTON, On Proving God. 


been necessary or even sensible, to occupy long 
aeons of time in an almost unimaginably slow, 
tortuous drama of evolution in order to accomplish 
God’s ultimate purpose in the creation and redemp- 
tion of man? No wonder most evolutionary biolo- 
gists do not believe in a personal, purposeful God! 

5. The Sabbath was instituted by God as a me- 
morial of His completed creation, but according to 
uniformitarians Creation, in the sense of evolu- 
tionary change. is still going on, just as it has 
throughout geologic time. The Sabbath thus be- 
comes quite meaningless under the day-age theory. 
The difficulty is increased by the fact that a “week” 
composed of seven aeons. each of different and in- 
definite length. some overlapping, some concurrent, 
one still continuing. could never be reasonably taken 
as the basis for the very rigidly described and en- 
forced week of seven days with its Sabbath. But 
the Creation week is definitely the basis for our 
week. according to the Bible. 

6. The wording of the fourth Commandment 
plainly refutes the period theory: “Remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy. Six days shalt thou 
labor and do all thy work: But the seventh day is 
the Sabbath of the Lord thy God: For in six days 
the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all 
that in them is, and rested the seventh day: where- 
fore the Lord blessed the Sabbath day and hallowed 
2 

In this passage the word “day” or “days” (Heb. 
yom or yamim) appears six times. Four times the 
word's meaning is undoubtedly literal. The other two 
uses have to do with creative days; the same word 
is used. with no intimation that any other than the 
literal meaning is involved. To invest a word with 
symbolic meaning under such circumstances would 
constitute misuse of language. a crude pun at best! 
Remember that this Commandment was written with 
the finger of God Himself! 

Furthermore, the word yamim, translated “days.” 
is used twice in this passage. once for the six work 
days of God, once for the six work days of man. 
The word is never used by Moses anywhere else to 
mean anything other than literal days. nor evidently 
by any other Old Testament writer, although it 





occurs more than 700 times. If the “days” of Exodus 
20:11 are actually “ages” then this constitutes a 
unique use of the word, and again without any ex- 
planatory material whatever. 

7. In the relatively rare occurrences of the He- 
brew singular yom where it is meant to refer to 
an indefinite period of time rather than the literal 
meaning of “day” (a 24-hour period, or the day- 
light portion thereof), such a symbolic meaning is 
always clear from the context. But a straightfor- 
ward reading of the Genesis account does not indi- 
cate any indefinite period. Rather. it seems that it 
would have been practically impossible to convey to 
the reader the idea of literal 24-hour days of Crea- 
tion any better than in the phraseology actually 
employed. In addition, it may be noted specifically 
that whenever yom is limited modified by a 
numeral or ordinal, as is frequently the case in these 
passages. it always has the literal meaning. Such 
cases are not infrequent, occurring more than a hun- 
dred times in the Pentateuch alone. Only three 
possible exceptions to this rule might be claimed. 
out of all the hundreds of examples in Zech. 3:9: 
14:7: Hosea 6:2. Each of these latter passages is 
contained a prophecy, and each could well be 
interpreted in accordance with a literal meaning for 
“day.” In view of the apparently matter-of-fact 
histories (not prophecies) in the Creation account. 
these questionable exceptions to the rule surely af- 
ford no warrant for taking the Genesis days symbol- 
ically. The Hebrew word olam (meaning “age.” 
“long. indefinite time.”) should have been used in- 
stead of yom if a long period of time were intended. 
or else the writer should have made it clear that yom 
was being used figuratively. 

8. God defined the word “day” when He created 
light on the first day of Creation, and called the 
light “day” and the darkness “night.” Whatever 
doubt may exist about the source of light for the 
first three days, there is no room for reasonable 
doubt as to their length. It is obvious that each day 
did not consist of an age of light and then an age of 
darkness. Since all six days of Creation are spoken 
of in the same terms they must all be of the same 


‘Continued on page 19, column 1) 
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EDITORIAL 


RSV Revisited 


One SOUND-AND-FURY year has passed since the 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible was intro- 
duced. 

During that year rallies were held to introduce 
the Rsv while other rallies were held to protest its 
use. Copies were sealed in cornerstones and other 
copies were burned with blow-torches. (Some of 
us were shocked that any translation of the Bible 
would be burned in North America, grieved that 
Protestant Christians did the burning.) 

Emotional attachment to the language of the King 
James Version doubtless has been a significant factor 
—conscious or unconscious—in much negative crit- 
icism of the rsv. Dorothy Thompson expressed her 
disappointment over the new translation’s changes 
in some passages she has loved since childhood 
(one example: “As the hart panteth after the water 
brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God,” in 
the Rsv becomes “As a hart longs for flowing 
streams, so longs my soul for thee, O God”). 

But on the whole, negative criticism has crystal- 
lized along three main lines: ecclesiastical, litur- 
gical and theological. There is some overlapping. 
ECCLESIASTICAL CRITICISM 

The Rsv’s introduction to the American public 
was without precedent. No quiet entrance that— 
instead there was all the fanfare of the National 
Council of Churches introducing “the standard 
Protestant Bible,” with an advertising budget of 
250 thousand dollars. Those who for years have 
objected to what seems to be a developing Protes- 
tant hierarchy have seized upon the Rsv as tangible 
evidence of their fears. That royalties from its 
copyrighted sale would indirectly increase the Ncc 
treasury was especially galling. (“If I ever buy a 
copy of the Rsv,” said one man, “it will be in a 
second-hand store where none of my money will go 
as a royalty to the ncc.”) Some people will never 
be able to consider the Rsv objectively—it is as 
though they had first been introduced to the new 
Methodist (or Baptist) minister by the town’s lead- 
ing gambler. 

LITURGICAL CRITICISM 
The National Lutheran Council’s Liturgy Com- 
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mission (representing eight church bodies) has pre- 
sented the strongest criticism of the Rsv on litur- 
gical grounds. In explaining its decision not to 
adopt the rsv, the Commission takes issue with 
those “who call the language of the [King James] 
Version dead.” Just as there are specialized Eng- 
lish vocabularies for education, science, law and 
business, so the language of the KJv is “the special- 
ized language of the English-speaking part of Chris- 
tendom.” 


The chorale, an art form which received its start 
and achieved its greatest glory in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, “does not speak the language 
of the day of Honneger and Mahler and Shostako- 
vich,” according to the Commission, but rather “fol- 
lows traditional patterns, while our young people 
are being raised on a diet of Gershwin.” 

However, it added, no sane person would think 
of revising the chorales into “living musical lan- 
guage so that they can speak to our young people.” 


“We want them to remain as they were because 
they were an honest product of their own age—a 
true and abiding art form. Yet we propose to throw 
out the [KJv], which is of a piece with all the rest 
of our liturgical language . . .” In the Commis- 
sion’s opinion it is just at this point that the Rsv 
falls down, because it is not the KJv. “Neither is 
it a new translation of the Scriptures into twentieth 
Century English. It is not a genuine product of 
its own age.” 

The Lutheran Commission cited numerous exam- 
ples to support its claim that “the Rsv text uses 
words less current in English today than the [KJv] 
word it replaces, and in many cases a word whose 
meaning is less clear and occasionally more difficult 
to pronounce.” 

The Lutheran Commission recalled that the Eng- 
lish Revised Version of 188] and the American Re- 
vision of 1901 were widely heralded when first in- 
troduced, and that both enjoyed a brief period of 
popularity. However, within a few years both had 
become supplemental texts to the Kjv. “The true 
worth of any version of Holy Scripture is not meas- 


(Continued on page 26, column 2) 
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W aar HAS HONESTY to do with a happy New 
Year? 

Perhaps in more ways than you realize honesty 
is the secret to the inner happiness and outward 
fruitfulness that you so much desire for these com- 
ing months. God longs for us to leave the past be- 
hind and to appropriate more completely and joy- 
fully the glorious inheritance of life and fellowship 
He has so freely given us in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Could it be that the deceitfulness of our motives, 
the glibness of our tongues, the hypocrisy of our 
deeds represent the barrier which prevents us from 
entering the joyous expression of the life of Christ 
within? 

A Christian is one who honors truth as it is re- 


vealed in the Lord Jesus Christ. Reality is faced 
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as it is, whether it be in terms of His analysis of 
man, knowledge of God, or discernment of situa- 
tions where God and His men mingle with others. 
Hence, those of us who know ourselves to be Chris- 
tians have no alternative but to face the facts as 
Jesus Christ revealed them. This implies that truth 
will not be manipulated in any way, whether it be 
in reference to ourselves, others, or the Lord God 
who has so wonderfully brought us into this new 
relationship with Himself. 

Our Christian life is born in honesty regarding 
ourselves. The Lord insists that we acknowledge 
ourselves to be without worth, unrighteous, rebel- 
lious, crooked. Such personal identification with 
His analysis of us is the prerequisite for receiving 
the gift of His merit and righteousness which sup- 


Until we are prepared to find ourselves as we really are, 


the future can not be better than the past 
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plants our utter worthlessness. If such honesty was 
necessary for the beginning of this new life in 
Christ, how much more should it be an active part 
in the continuance of the life which stems from 
Him. 

Today, what do we find when we look within? 
Strength and serenity, or weakness and fretting? 
We are all made from the same fabric but are 
loathe to admit that we share a common heritage 
in so many areas of life. Outwardly we are con- 
cerned with saving face and so are most careful 
to be considered “spiritual,” “effective,” “mature,” 
while inwardly battles rage regarding such evasive 
qualities as pride, laziness, discipline. We find it 
hard to keep our motives pure. The approval of 
the most desirable culture group around us, whether 
it be Christian or not, seems often to hold greater 
appeal than the approval of God. The security or 
prestige of a certain position becomes our goal and 
we forget that ‘“‘He made Himself of no reputation.” 


We talk much of the power of prayer, but pray 
little. The victory of the Lord Jesus Christ over 
sin is an acknowledged triumphant fact, yet hearts 
and lives are controlled and frustrated by yielding 
to temptation and the consequent practicing of hab- 
its which dishonor His name. Liberation from the 
past and all that it held of failure or success is a 
glorious aspect of the deliverance which Jesus 
Christ has accomplished. Yet there is a sentimental 
lingering or an unforgiving attitude toward another 
which hinders today’s joy in His presence. Love 
is extolled, yet often there is little love, and what 
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little is present is mixed with much criticism and 
jealousy. 

We honor mother and father but harbor thoughts 
of basic resentment. We lead discussions and Bible 
studies on witnessing but are bound by fear of 
being fools for Christ’s sake, as far as our per- 
sonal contacts are concerned. The promises of God 
to supply all needs and undergird with His peace 
are warmly quoted, yet inwardly we are fretting 
over finances and friendships, as if we did not be- 
long to Him. Such a list of characteristics of our 
inner life seems endless and the Lord Jesus offers 
little comfort when He says that it is “from inside, 
from men’s hearts and minds, that evil thoughts 
arise—lust, theft, murder, adultery, greed, wicked- 
ness, deceit, sensuality, envy, slander, arrogance 
and folly.” The honest man will admit that this is 
so in his own life and marvel that he has been 
chosen to be an earthen vessel that the glory of 
God may be revealed. The dishonest man will not 
face these facts about himself but pretend that he 
is otherwise and thus miss out in the glorious ex- 
perience of proving the sufficiency of God in every 
area of his life. 

Such an honest analysis of oneself with no hope 
of relief could not help but lead to morbid despair, 
but with the realism of Christianity comes a rem- 
edy for every sickness of our heart and mind. How 
wonderful it is to have confidence in a God who 
knows us as we are, yet loves us as we are and 
will be faithful to us as we are. A heavenly Father 
whose patience, longsuffering, forgiveness, know no 
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exhaustion with our weakness. One who delights 
to answer our every prayer and satisfy the hunger 
of our hearts’ desire as we acknowledge His abil- 
ity to do so in contrast to our inability. One whose 
promises are clear and waiting to be proven that 
we may enter into the rich, abundant life He of- 


fered in His Son. 


Yet the cause and symptoms of our varied ills 
remain as we do not come to the One who has the 
remedy. Rather, we are not honest with our God 
and hence create a strange impression of Him to 
others by creating other little gods to control and 
satisfy our lives. Perhaps “the” god is our 1VCF 
group on campus as we busy ourselves in a life of 
prayer meetings, discussions, Bible studies and in- 
formal activities. Usually something good is chosen 
as a substitute for God’s best for us, Himself. Our 
church, a mission board, our families, chosen 
friendships or loyalties all may claim our heart’s 
basic affection and confidence, thereby thwarting 
our Father in His great, loving desire and purpose 
that we be increasingly whole in mind, heart and 
life. How He must long to see the life of His Son 
growing in us and transforming our whole being 
to the glory of His name rather than an outward 
reformation in a life to the glory of a man or an 
organization. How often the Psalmist overflows in 
his expression of the goodness of God as he repeats, 
“Blessed (or happy) is the man who trusts in the 
Lord!” 


Honesty must be considered in our relationships 
to others. We are exhorted to have a reputation 
for honesty in the world outside, “to walk honestly 
as in the day.” The Lord Jesus, who so personified 
truth that error was revealed in black and white, 
gives us much insight into the operation of such 
honesty in His parable of the sower and the seed. 
Those who bring forth much fruit with patience 
are they who with honest and good hearts, “having 
heard the Word of God keep it.” In our Christian 
lives there seems to be a direct relationship be- 
tween the way in which we handle the Word of 
God and the nature of our interaction with other 
people. If we handle the Word of God deceitfully, 
making it say what we want it to say, or, by our 
ignorance and lack of action, indicating that we 
refuse to accept it as truth, our relationships with 
other people will not be “in the light” as God so 
desires. God’s commandments to us are so clear— 
“Love ...do good... pray ... be merciful. . , 


forgive . .. condemn not... lie not . . . put off 
anger, jealousy, idolatry . . . put on kindness, hum- 
bleness of mind . . . do it heartily as unto the 


Lord.” The Lord Jesus tells us that honesty implies 
obedience to fruitfulness which is to His glory. 
Honesty, obedience to Him revealing our love, re- 
sulting in love and hence honesty in relationship 
to others—such is the complete pattern of our God 
for us. 


Perhaps all we are trying to say is that the se- 
cret of happiness in 1954 is to admit your weak- 
ness, trust the sufficiency of God and obey His 
Word. In any case, may the honesty of facing real- 
ity honestly — whether it be ourselves, God or 
others—bring richly His joy, peace and fulfillment 
of purpose for us throughout this coming year. END 





WHY GO BACK? 
(Continued from page 2) 

sometimes sets before His church. But it often hap- 
pens that He leads His disciples to closed doors. He 
takes them to the tomb of Lazarus (John 11), and 
says to them, “Take ye away the stone!” Jesus came 
to that tomb to open it, and to call forth a man who 
was imprisoned in the darkness of death. Before 
doing so, He invited His followers to share in the 
life-giving work by removing the stone. So our Lord 
is going out today into all the world, seeking the 
closed doors behind which men are imprisoned by 
falsehood and sin. He bids us to take away the stone 
and prepare for the miracle of salvation which He 
will perform. For thirteen hundred years the Chris- 
tian church has stood impotent and hopeless before 
the door to Islam, fearing to seek entrance. But 
Christ is still knocking, and is commanding us to 
share with him in bringing new life to our 300 mil- 
lion Moslem brothers who are awaiting His life- 
giving touch. Christ expects us in His power to 
open these closed doors. 

As we go forth in His Name we need not be fear- 
ful lest our labor be for naught. The Apostle Paul 
says to us, “Be ye stedfast, unmovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye 
know that your labour is not in vain in the Lord.” 
The seed that is sown will one day bear fruit. We 
have sown, others will reap, and we shall all rejoice 
together. The day will come when multitudes in 
these Moslem lands will bow the knee before Christ 
and confess that He is Lord. 


Where would the Lord have you serve Him? END 
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I've been active in IVCF on campus. Now I'm going into the Army 
for two years at least. Do you have any suggestions on getting 
something started there? 


[This question is answered by James Reapsome, former 
ivcr staff member who was drafted and recently ended a 
period in the Army Intelligence.—ep.] 


I: YOU Go into the armed forces, you'll miss those 
good Bible study discussions you used to have in 
the dorm—that is, unless you happen to get into 
the same thing in the service. And there’s a good 
chance you can do just that, if—. 
cause a lot depends on you. 

Perhaps you've never realized that those good 
Bible studies at college didn’t just “happen.” Per- 
haps all you did was come to the room and soak up 
all the new thoughts that were presented. But before 
you could do that, there was probably much prayer 
and planning by those who led the discussion. 

In the service you may not be so fortunate as to 
have someone else to plan and prepare and pray. So 
you can still have those Bible studies if you are 
willing to take the initiative, find some men to 
join you, and prepare to lead the discussion. That’s 
a big “if,” but let’s assume you're willing to tackle 
it. 

Before worrying about how to start, speak to God 
about it in prayer, even before you enter the serv- 
ice. As soon as you know you'll be called to duty 
put the matter of your Bible study before the Lord 
in much prayer. You know it’s His will to study 
His Word, so you can depend on Him to give you 
the guidance and wisdom you'll need. Don’t expect 
such help, however, if you’re not ready and willing 
to put it to use. Your Bible study will never start 
if you spend all your free time on your bunk or at 
the Post Exchange. 

After you've been in uniform a few days you'll 
be making new friendships, especially after basic 
training starts. You will live very close to these 
men. These are the men you will want for your Bible 
study. Ask God to lead you especially to those who 
will be open and receptive to the idea of an infor- 
mal Bible discussion. To find them you will have to 


I say “if” be- 
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approach many men in your barracks or unit, and 
you will have to be friendly and helpful to as many 
as you possibly can. 

There is no substitute for this personal approach, 
and you will find God answering your prayers. 
Here and there, sometimes by odd ways, you will 
meet fellows who will want to study God’s Word 
with you. To many, such an idea is strange and at 
first sounds almost impossible. In such cases, tell 
them how men of different backgrounds and de- 
nominations met together at school, and how helpful 
it was to you. 

You probably will meet some men at the chapel 
who are interested in your project. Also, if you can 
get to a church in a nearby town, some servicemen 
may be at a young peoples’ meeting or some other 
activity and you can get to know them. 

Inter-Varsity and the staff members in the area 
where you are stationed will help you in finding 
other Christian men. Or write to Capt. Cleo Bux- 
ton (usar), General Secretary of the Officers’ 
Christian Union, Box 567A, Route 1, East Lansing. 
Mich. Ask if he knows of any Christians, even if 
you aren’t an officer. The ivcr staff member may 
know of Christians near you who are acquainted 
with some men you could contact. Keep your civilian 
friends and relatives informed of your whereabouts. 
They may have a friend or neighbor near you. 

Now that you have a small nucleus, what’s the 
next step? You will need a suitable time and place 
to meet. Poll your group to find the most conven- 
ient evening. One of the rooms in the chapel most 


(Continued on page 23, column 2) 
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*You are invited to submit questions pertaining 
to Christian living, classroom or textbook state- 
ments, Biblical or doctrinal matters, personal 
problems. Questions are treated as confidential 
and in certain instances are answered by direct 
correspondence. Address Editor, HIS magazine, 
1444 North Astor, Chicago 10, Illinois. 
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- HE APOSTLE TO BURMA was graduated from Provi- 
dence College (Brown University) in the class of 
1807—an agnostic. Adoniram Judson had not be- 
gun college that way. His father was a minister who 
faithfully taught his children all they needed to know 
for salvation, but wisely refrained from forcing a 
decision upon them. Though Adoniram was in com- 
plete agreement with his father’s ideas, he did not 
make a public confession of belonging to Jesus 
Christ. 

Infidelity, as it was called then, had come to 
America from France where it was spawned in the 
stirring days of the Revolution. As modified by 
New England it was not anarchistic, but unusually 
respectable. Of course, there was a God, but he was 
a sort of first cause, a prime mover who had set his 
universe in motion, within unbreakable laws, and 
expected it to work well without further attention. 
A few students “disproved” the Christian beliefs. 
but most were content to cover up their unbelief by 
asking questions. The Bible, Jesus Christ, miracles, 
the Church were simply questioned. But the ques- 
tions themselves implied that there was no answer. 
In this way the rational basis for Christian faith was 
undercut. 

The faculty at Providence College, keeping abreast 
of contemporary thought, made sure that their stu- 
dents were aware of the new ideas. Otherwise an 
education wouldn’t be complete. And Judson, who 
was a good student, thrilled at the widening hori- 
zons. 


In the class ahead of him was a brilliant student 
of great ability and pleasing personality. The two 
formed a close friendship, spending most of their 
spare time together. Of similar tastes, they found 
mental stimulation through long conversations. Jud- 
son and his friend were known as an inseparable 
pair and even planned their future together. At one 
time it was to be law, which they believed would af- 
ford the widest scope for political influence. Such 
a team would be unbeatable! At another time it 
was to be drama, which would provide the largest 
audience for their ability. 

Since his friend was an agnostic, it is not sur- 
prising that before long Judson became an equally 
vocal unbeliever—actually more so, because his new 
freedom of thought had not yet been tempered with 
familiarity. At home he did not discuss this new- 
found secularism with his father, knowing that he 
would not understand. When, after some time, he 
could no longer conceal his ideas, his father treated 
him severely. He who had never doubted thought 
it nonsense to fuss with such questions. So they 
argued. Adoniram soon found that he was superior 
to the older man in argument. His mother was 
equally distressed, but only her tears showed it. 

By this time a thoroughly convinced unbeliever, 
Judson was graduated from college and opened up 
a school for young children in Plymouth, almost in 
the shadow of his father’s church. His ability and 
energy were outstanding: when he found there were 
no suitable texts, he set to work and wrote his own. 


You will sense the sovereignty of God as a campus 


agnostic becomes the Apostle to Burma 
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A grammar text was published, and was soon fol- 
lowed by a text on arithmetic. Yet this was not 
entirely to his liking. He wanted a broader outlook 
and felt that he needed travel to improve his chances 
of success. So he closed his school and began a tour 
of the Northern States. 

Judson traveled extensively, at least for those 
days. From Albany he went down the Hudson to 
New York on the second trip of that “wonder of the 
world”—Robert Fulton’s new steamboat, the Cler- 
mont. He reveled in the scenery, and was fascinated 
by the boat. He was really in the great swing of 
things, and could personally enter into the real 
movements of men. To save embarrassment arising 
out of his father’s profession, Judson permitted the 
easy mispronunciation of his name to pass — as 
Johnson. He felt freer that way. 

For experience and excitement he joined a theater 
company in New York. This life was dangerous 
ground even for his own ideals, but Judson knew his 
own strength. While he could never recommend such 
a course to another, he was confident that he him- 
self knew how far to go. Judson missed the com- 
panionship of his college friend as he waded into 
these new experiences, but they had separated at his 
graduation. It seemed to him that he needed his 
friend’s keen mind to evaluate what he was learning. 

After some months Judson left New York to re- 
turn to Plymouth. While on his way home he stop- 
ped at the home of a relative. There he met a young 
man, his own age, who was a real believer in Christ. 
This young man spoke so naturally and easily of 
spiritual things that the contrast with his New 
York life was most interesting. Although the con- 
tact was brief, Judson concluded that some religion 
should be included in his experiences to give him 
poise and a better background for success. 

The first night out on his renewed journey home, 
he stopped at a country inn. While lighting him to 
his room, the innkeeper apologized for having to 
give him the only room available, which unfortun- 
ately was next to the room occupied by a man who 
was very ill. It was possible that he would not live 
through the night. Judson assured the innkeeper 
that he need not worry since he was above super- 
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stition and had only pity for the poor fellow. 

But Judson spent a restless night. He could hear 
the moans of the sick man and the hushed voices 
of the attendants quite clearly. He could not help 
wondering what they were saying and what the muf- 
fled sounds meant as they moved around. Between 
fitful snatches of sleep weird thoughts crossed his 
mind. What if he were the sick man? If he were, 
was his new philosophy adequate? But this was 
ridiculous. Those discussions in college had an- 
swered such questions. But what if he were— 

With an effort Judson tried to sleep and thus end 
these thoughts, but he could not keep from placing 
himself on the death bed next door. Finally his 
imagination carried him back to his room at Provi- 
dence College, to one of the familiar sessions with 
his friend. He imagined his friend’s clear mind 
dealing quietly and easily with the problem of death. 
He seemed to have an objective grasp of every 
conceivable argument and Judson felt his own com- 
posure returning. Somewhere in the conversation he 
fell asleep. 

The morning sun seemed to bring an entirely new 
point of view. The strange ideas of last night were 
no more significant than the night wind. On the 
way out to his horse, he courteously inquired of his 
fellow lodger. 

“He is dead,” was the innkeeper’s reply. 

“Dead!” 

“Yes, he is gone, poor fellow! The doctor said 
he would not survive the night.” 

“Do you know who he was?” Judson asked. 

“Yes, he was a young man from Providence Col- 
lege—a very fine fellow: his name was - me 

Judson stood there stunned. His college friend, 
the one with whom he had talked in fancy last night, 
had actually been on the other side of the wall dying. 
Dead! Gone! Lost! What if he had really been in 
his place? 


* 


Immediately he rode to Plymouth. This time he 
asked spiritual help from his father. Yet so deeply 
rooted were the questions raised by doubt that he 
could not give himself to his Redeemer-God until 
he had been in Andover Seminary almost three 
months. 





If any work is really God-given, and He puts either into our hearts to devise, or into 
our hands to do: no fear but He will also provide stuff sufficient, whether metal or 


mental—FRANCES R. HAVERGAL. 
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Soon after he was graduated from seminary, Jud- 
son joined with several other students and recent 
graduates in petitioning the general association of 
Congregational ministers to be commissioned for 
missionary work in Asiatic countries. As a result 
the American Board of Commissioners was estab- 
lished—forerunner of the modern missionary move- 
ment, a missionary society formed because of stu- 
dent pressure! 


In 1812 Judson (with his wife Ann) sailed for 
Calcutta. On the long ocean voyage they became 
convinced of baptism by immersion and were thus 
cut off from Congregationalism. For a while the 
Judsons were independent, but within a short time 
the American Baptists formed a society with the 
specific object of supporting them. 


Judson’s greatest work was done in Burma, where 
he translated the whole Bible into Burmese, com- 
piled dictionaries and grammars in Burmese and 
Pali and fathered a church and school. 

Seventeen years after his conversion Adoniram 
Judson was imprisoned during a war between the 
East India Company and Burma. There in the death 
prison at Ava, racked by tropical fever, bound to a 
bamboo pole with five pairs of iron fetters, watching 
his child fail for lack of nourishment, his wife un- 
conscious much of the time—in the midst of a Bur- 
mese summer, Judson composed these lines from the 
Greek he remembered of the Lord’s Prayer: 

Give us, this day, our daily bread; 
And, as we those forgive 
Who sin against us, so may we 
Forgiving grace receive. END 





CREATION AND DELUGE 
(Continued from page 10) 

character, whether literal or symbolic. And after 
the work of the fourth day, when doubt no longer 
exists concerning the source of the light for the 
following days, and in view of the definition of 
“day” as given on the first day (as well as in view 
of the ordinary meaning the word would be expected 
to impart to the readers for whom the Creation ac- 
count was intended), it necessarily follows that the 
days were meant to be understood as literal days. 
This conclusion is emphasized by consideration of 
the actual description of the work of the fourth day, 
when the great lights were established. In vv. 1:14- 
19, where this work is described, the word “day” 
or “days” appears five times. In four of these, there 
is no question but that the literal meaning is in- 
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tended. No sensible writer, much less an inspired 
writer, would use a word to mean what it custom- 
arily means several times in one paragraph, and 
then suddenly use it to mean something entirely 
different, without any explanation or clarification. 
The Bible is perspicuous. 

9. The day-age theory cannot explain the refer- 
ence to evening and morning at the end of each 
day’s work, which seems unequivocally intended to 
refer to 24-hour days, and the light and dark as- 
pects of them. Surely it is a gross misuse of lan- 
guage to understand “evening” as representing the 
beginning of an age, and “morning” its end, or any 
similar interpretation. The words “evening” (Heb. 
ereb) and “morning” (boger) are used more than 
a hundred times each in the Old Testament, and 
never in any other place are used in such a figura- 
tive sense as would here be required if the days 
which they bound are not literal days. 


VARIANTS OF THE DAY-AGE THEORY 

Several scholars, recognizing the fact that the 
“days” of the Creation record can only reasonably 
be understood as literal days, yet not wishing to 
question the supposed geological history of evolu- 
tion-creation, have sought to modify the day-age 
theory by various means. 

One such device proposes that the Creation nar- 
rative consists of a series of visions, each vision 
corresponding to an apparent creative day. But al- 
though revelation in Scripture is frequently in the 
form of visions, especially in connection with 
prophecy, such visions are always clearly evident 
as such, so that the reader immediately recognizes 
the necessity of interpreting symbolically. But the 
Genesis account is written as a matter-of-fact his- 
tory, with no intimation from the writer that the 
account is meant to be understood as a series of 
symbolic visions. 

A recent variant of the vision theory is that 
the Creation record was recorded on six tablets, 
possibly by Adam himself, at the dictation of God. 
Thus, it is supposed to represent what God said on 
each of six days of special revelation, rather than 
what He did on six days of creation. There may be 
truth in the idea that God revealed the Creation 
narrative to man at a very early date, and that it 
possibly was recorded on tablets in the style of 
other ancient writings. However, this is hardly 
evidence that the Genesis account merely records 
the revelation rather than the actual history of 
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HOW TO AVOID DIFFICULTY 
A Scotch preacher, after reading the morning Scripture, said: “This is a difficult text; 
having looked it in the face, we will pass on.” 


Creation. The best refutation of this theory appears 
to be a simple reading of the Genesis record. The 
natural reading of the narrative of each day’s work 
certainly gives the impression that the concluding 
summary: “And the evening and the morning were 
the — day.” refers to the creative work of the day, 
and not merely the work of making the day’s tablet. 
as the theory requires. 

Another theory has been suggested. that the Crea- 
tion days represent breaks between the geologic 
ages, days in which God performed special creative 
works, each day then being followed by long ages 
of slow development in the style of orthodox his- 
torical geology. This theory also requires a very 
unnatural reading of the Creation record, which is 
apparently continuous and is meant to describe the 
Creation of “heaven and earth, the sea, and all that 
in them is.” Nor does the theory at all harmonize 
with orthodox geology. The geologic record often 
reveals gaps, sudden beginnings, etc., but these 
characteristics are far more frequent of occurrence, 
and more uniformly spread over geologic time than 
could be possibly harmonized with the idea of six 
great creation interjections into geologic history. 

These and similar modifications of the basic 
day-age theory, although in some degree they ap- 
pear to avoid difficulties inherent in the attempt to 
work out a real correspondence between the days of 
Genesis and the ages of geology, are nevertheless 
still subject to most of the same criticisms as the 
basic theory. These need not be reviewed here, but 
could quickly be demonstrated as equally applicable 
to all the various forms of the day-age theory. In 
any form, it appears quite inadequate as a means 
of bringing the Creation record into harmony with 
orthodox historical geology. 


RECENT CREATION IN SIX DAYS 

The only really legitimate interpretation of the 
Creation record which fits the description in Gene- 
sis is apparently the literal one, namely that Crea- 
tion took place in six literal days. The Bible says 
that God “rested” after the six days; the “works 
were finished from the foundation of the world” 
(Heb. 4:3). The processes used by God in Creation 
are therefore not now in operation, and thus cannot 
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be studied in terms of present physical laws and 
phenomena. The principle of uniformity, however 
valid it may be at present, cannot be applied to the 
six days of Creation. It is therefore not surprising 
that a historical geology built upon this principle, 
and purporting to give an account of the origins of 
the earth and its inhabitants, is found to be con- 
tradictory to the revealed record of Creation. Since 
Creation was accomplished by entirely different 
processes than we can now study scientifically, it is 
clear that-the only way we can know anything defi- 
nitely about Creation is by means of God’s revela- 
tion concerning it. This revelation He has given us 
in the Bible, and it teaches as plainly as could pos- 
sibly be put into the few words devoted to the sub- 
ject the fact of the Creation of all things in six 
literal days. All theories of attempted harmoniza- 
tion of the Biblical account with orthodox geology 
require such juggling of the plain sense of the 
account as in effect to amount to its rejection, with 
the implication that the Holy Spirit was unable to 
say what He meant to say, and that therefore His 
record must now be corrected according to our bet- 
ter understanding of Creation as discovered through 
the study of geology. 


WAS THE FLOOD WORLD-WIDE? 

If the Biblical record of Creation is true the 
seologic features of the earth must have been 
formed either during the Creation, by means not 
now reproducible scientifically; subsequent to the 
Creation; or both. Since the Creation included man, 
geologically supposed to be very recent, this must 
mean that any very extensive geologic strata formed 
since the Creation must be explained largely on the 
basis of catastrophism, rather than uniformity. This 
immediately brings to mind the Deluge at the time 
of Noah, which is the greatest physiographic event 
recorded in Scripture or in human history, and 
which can be seen to have had tremendous geologic 
implications. 

Since a number of harmonizers of the Bible with 
geology have sought to show that the Flood was only 
a local inundation in the Tigris-Euphrates region, 
it will first be necessary to establish the clear Bib- 
lical teaching of a world-wide Flood. Consider, 
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for example, the following very cogent reasons for 
understanding the Scriptural account of the Deluge 
to have certain reference to a universal cataclysm: 

1. The expressions of universality in the account 
(Gen. 6-9) are not confined to one or two verses, 
but are repeated in various ways more than a score 
of times, the writer apparently guarding by every 
means possible against this very theory that the 
Flood might only be a limited inundation. 

2. There are numerous references to the Flood in 
later parts of Scripture, all plainly indicating that 
the writers regarded the account in world-wide 
terms. The Lord Jesus Christ’ makes the world-wide 
judgment of the Deluge to be a type of His own re- 
turn in judgment upon this present world. 

3. The record makes it plain that the waters 
overtopped the mountains which even in the vicinity 
of the Tigris-Euphrates region reach great heights. 
The mountains of Ararat contain peaks over fifteen 
thousand feet high. The waters “prevailed upon the 
earth” at least 150 days, so that waters which cov- 
ered mountains in one region of the world must 
necessarily have attained to similar elevations in 
all other parts of the world. 

4. The primary purpose of the Flood was to 
“destroy all flesh” and especially to destroy man 
from the earth. During the years before the Flood 
(perhaps 1600), conditions were evidently favor- 
able to abundant procreation. The idea that man 
could only have spread over a small region during 
this period is quite unreasonable and certainly could 
not be said to harmonize with anthropology. Con- 
sequently, the geographical extent of the Flood 
would have to be world-wide. 

5. The purpose of the ark was to “keep seed 
alive upon the face of all the earth,” but this pur- 
pose was entirely superficial and unreasonable if 
the only life that was destroyed was within a certain 
limited area. The ark had a carrying capacity 
equivalent to more than a thousand ordinary cattle 
cars, far too large for the needs of merely a small 
region. 

6. Most important, the entire Biblical record of 
the Flood becomes almost ridiculous if it is con- 
ceived in terms of a local flood. The whole pro- 
cedure of constructing a great boat, involving a 
tremendous amount of work can hardly be described 
as anything but utterly foolish and unnecessary. 
How much more sensible it would have been for 
God merely to have warned Noah of the coming 
destruction, so that he could have moved to another 
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region to which the flood would not reach. The 
great numbers of animals of all kinds, and certainly 
the birds (which migrate vast distances), could 
easily have moved out also, without having to be 
stored and tended for a year in the ark! The entire 
story thus becomes little more than nonsense if it is 
taken as a mere local flood in Mesopotamia. 
GEOLOGIC IMPLICATIONS OF THE FLOOD 

If such an event has actually occurred in recent 
times, with flood waters covering the entire world 
for almost a year, and even the mountain tops for 
perhaps nine months, it is ridiculous to ignore such 
a phenomenon when attempting to develop a valid 
historical geology. Some legitimate geologic infer- 
ences that may be drawn from the Biblical record 
of the Deluge are as follows: 

1. There were great volcanic and tectonic dis- 
turbances, and great quantities of juvenile water 
poured out on the earth. This is the reasonable 
implication of statements made concerning the 
breaking up of the fountains of the great deep.* 

2. Antediluvian meteorological conditions were 
quite different in character from those now pre- 
vailing. Otherwise, it would have been quite im- 
possible for rain to have fallen continuously for 
forty days and forty nights all around the world, 
especially in such torrential fashion that it was de- 
scribed as the “flood-gates” (A.v. “windows”) of 
heaven being opened. The tremendous amounts of 
water implied are not possible under present at- 
mospheric conditions. Other evidences of pre- 
Deluge climatological differences from the present 
include the references to the early non-existence of 
rainfall (2:5); the “waters above the firmament” 
(not “in the firmament.” therefore not the clouds. 
1:7); and the post-diluvian introduction of the 
rainbow (9:13). These conditions described in the 
Bible add weight to the evidence that the principle 
of uniformity cannot be applied to the Deluge or 
to the antediluvian period. 

3. The great volumes of water which were thus 
turned loose on the earth, both from the “foun- 
tains of the great deep” and from the “flood-gates 
of heaven” must, of absolute necessity, have ac- 
complished a vast amount of geologic work in a 
relatively short period. The Bible also speaks of 
the waters “going and returning continually” (Gen. 
8:3), then of the mountains rising and the valleys 
sinking. with the waters hasting away (Psalm 
104:6-9 a.s.v.). and of the waters “overturning the 
earth” (Job 12:15). Erosion and resedimentation 
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must have taken place on a gigantic scale. Previous 
isostatic adjustments, of whatever sort they were, 
must have been entirely unbalanced by the great 
complex of hydrostatic and hydrodynamic forces 
unleashed in the floodwaters, resulting very likely 
in great telluric movements. Associated with the 
volcanic phenomena and the great rains must also 
have been tremendous tidal effects, windstorms, 
and a great complexity of currents, cross-currents. 
whirlpools, and other hydraulic phenomena. After 
the flood-gates were restrained, and the fountains of 
the deep stopped, for a long time much more geo- 
logic work must have been accomplished as the 
masses of water were settling into new basins and 
the earth was adjusting itself to new physiographic 
and hydrologic balances. 

4. Since the Flood was said to have killed “every 
living substance upon the face of the ground.” and 
in view of the great masses of sediment being 
moved back and forth and finally deposited by the 
flood-waters, it would be expected that great num- 
bers of plants and animals would be buried by the 
sediments, under conditions eminently favorable to 
preservation and fossilization. Conditions for ex- 
tensive fossil production could never have been so 
favorable as during the Deluge. Since the Deluge 
was world-wide and recent, this can only mean that 
many, perhaps most, of the fossils that are now 
found in the earth’s sedimentary rock beds were 
entombed there during the Flood. 

5. Finally, it may very fairly be inferred from 
the record that it would now be impossible to dis- 
cern geologically much of the earth’s history prior 
to the Flood, at least on the assumption of continu- 
ity with present conditions. Whatever geologic de- 
posits may have existed before the Flood must have 
been almost completely eroded, reworked, and rede- 
posited during the Flood, perhaps several times. 
Such geologic time-clocks as we may be able to use 
to date events subsequent to the Flood cannot there- 
fore legitimately be used to extend chronologies 
before antediluvian time. The basic premise of all 
such chronometers is uniformity and, if the Flood 
record be true, the premise of uniformity is, at 
that point at least, false. 


GEOLOGIC IMPLICATIONS OF CREATION 

The record of Creation in Genesis reveals that the 
world was created complete and full-grown during 
the six days of Creation. Adam was created as a 
grown man, with every appearance of having been 
growing and*developing for a score or more years. 
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So with Eve. The only way of denying this is to 
deny the reliability of the Scripture which teaches 
it. Similarly, the birds and animals were created. 
not in germinal form, but full-grown. Scripture 
also states that God “made every plant of the field 
before it was in the earth, and every herb of the 
field before it grew” (Gen. 2:5). Plants thus also 
were created full-grown, and not as seeds. The 
biological world, with all its inter-relationships, 
was therefore created full-grown, And this implies 
that the soil in which the plants were to grow was 
already formed. Similarly, the ocean also contained 
most of its salts and various chemicals for the ma- 
rine organisms that were created for it. And so on, 
All of the innumerable and complex inter-relation- 
ships between the plant and animal kingdoms, the 
organic and inorganic realms, must have been cre- 
ated as a going concern at the time of Creation. 
God created a functioning universe. This can only 
mean that the earth and its inhabitants gave many 
appearances of age the very moment they were 
created. Consequently, geo-chronometric methods 
which assume that apparent age necessarily means 
real age, as all such methods do assume. must ap- 
ply the principle of uniformity not only since the 
end of Creation (and even this application is in- 
valid in the light of the Deluge, as we have seen), 
but also since the very beginning of Creation, thus 
in effect denying the fact that a real Creation could 
ever have taken place. and patently denying the 
truth of God’s revelation of Creation. 

The commonly expressed notion that, since God 
cannot lie, He cannot create something with an 
appearance of age, ignores the fact that God has 
given us His own revelation about the events of 
Creation. The assumption is then made of a uniform 
and continuous operation of the processes of nature 
then and now. Since Creation was accomplished by 
entirely different processes than now operate in 
nature, it is presumptuous for man to attempt to 
deduce the history of Creation on the basis of pres- 
ent processes. Revelation is necessary, and God has 
supplied it to us. Any contradiction between this 
account and man’s interpretation of geologic history 
is not the result of God’s deceptive Creation of ap- 
parent age, but rather man’s rejection (or allegori- 
zation) of God’s revelation concerning true ages 
and origins. 

Much important geologic work was undoubtedly 
accomplished during the six days of Creation, es- 
pecially the first three. This work could not be 
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determined now on the basis of uniformity. Sim- 
ilarly, the strong implication of the account of the 
first and fourth days of Creation is that the astron- 
omical universe was created full-grown. Theories 
about the evolution of galactic systems, etc., par- 
ticularly when used as chronometers, must become 
for the Christian very questionable when they begin 
to contradict this revealed fact. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF UNIFORMITY 


In view of all the above facts, it is necessary to 
conclude that the geologic principle of uniformity 
would not have been in operation during at least 
two extremely important periods of earth history, 
the Creation and the Deluge. Thus the Bible, and 


not the present, is the key to the past. 


This is a very important fact, because the entire 
structure of evolutionary historical geology rests 
squarely upon the assumption of uniformity, and 
the scientific basis of the theory of evolution is 
almost entirely grounded on the testimony of his- 
torical geology. And in turn the theory of evolu- 
tion has been made the basis of godless philosophies 
that are plaguing the world today and in particu- 
lar is the spearhead of attack against Biblical 
Christianity. 


A great need exists today for scientifically trained 
Christians to re-study the data of geology, with the 
goal of developing a true science of historical geo- 
logy based, as it must be, on the acceptance at full 
face value of the two great truths of a real and 
recent Creation, and a universal Deluge, two events 
which were accomplished by means largely or en- 
tirely inoperative in the present system of nature. 
Only then can a true science of historical geology 
be developed and a self-consistent Christian apol- 
ogetic in this field be given. 

It is apparently of our day that Peter speaks (II 
Peter 3:3-6): “There shall come in the last days 
scoffers, walking after their own lusts, and saying, 
Where is the promise of His coming? For since 
the fathers fell asleep, all things continue as they 
were from the beginning of the creation. For this 
they willingly are ignorant of, that by the word of 
God the heavens were of old, and the earth stand- 
ing out of the water and in the water: Whereby 
the world that then was, being overflowed with 
water, perished.” 

The modern doctrine of uniformity, with both its 
fruits (denial of miracles, and the coming judg- 
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ment at the return of Christ), and its apparent 
scientific basis (the willful rejection of the two 
great revealed facts of a real Creation and a sub- 
sequent world-destroying Deluge) are, with pene- 
trating lucidity, given in this remarkable prophecy. 
It is high time that Christians heeded it, instead 
of defending the very teachings that it condemns. 

END 
[*This figure is subject to reasonable increase. Ussher’s 
chronology was based upon direct descent, although in 
many instances Hebrew expression “beget” may refer to 


grandsons or even more remote descent. Dr. Morris pro- 
vides for this by phrase “order of magnitude.”—ep.] 


1 Exodus 20:11 5 Genesis 2:19 

27 Cor. 15:21; Rom. 6 Exodus 20:9-11 
8:20-22; Rom. 5:12 7 Matt. 24:37-39: 

3 Genesis 1:31 Luke 17:26, 27 

4 Genesis 1:28 8 Genesis 7:11; 8:2 





SINCE YOU ASKED 
(Continued from page 15) 


likely will be available at some time during the week. 
If not, perhaps you could use one of the cadre 
rooms in the barracks or day room. 


Now you will need to decide what to study and 
how to study it. You will want to study something 
that will best meet the needs of your group. Usually 
you will have some Christians of different back- 
grounds and some non-Christians. For such a group. 
especially if you've had little experience at lead- 
ing a discussion, the Inter-Varsity study booklet 
Basic Christianity is excellent. Also, the studies 
of Mark and Peter published by Inter-Varsity can be 
used, since they provide questions and background 
material. 

If you want to prepare your own study, start 
with the Gospel of John. It is important to have the 
discussions well prepared with simple, basic ques- 
tions of meaning and personal application. Be 
friendly and avoid a dogmatic air. Let the Bible 
speak for itself. Encourage participation and ex- 
pression of ideas, even if they are different from 
your own. Be able to show the Biblical basis. 

You will need thorough preparation in study and 
prayer. Ask God to direct the discussion and to 
speak to the hearts of those who come. He will. 
Perhaps you will want to rotate the study leadership 
from week to week. You will need to follow through 
the discussions with personal fellowship and witness. 

END 
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In the face of nervous breakdowns and mental conflict, rightly 


diagnosed by St. Paul and non-St. Freud, Professor R. K. Harrison 


of Huron College affirms that Jesus Christ provides the only answer 


W ues I WAs 4 Boy at high school there appeared 
from time to time in the Latin reader, as a relief 
from wrestling with the rudiments of the language. 
a series of proverbs and sayings used by the 
Romans. 

One of these in particuar remained with me, but 
I was not to appreciate the deeper aspects of the 
truth which it conveyed for a number of years 
subsequent to that time. It was the familiar tag, 
mens sana in corpore sano—‘“a sound mind in a 
healthy body.” According to the historian Gibbon, 
the later stages of the Empire were scarcely an ex- 
emplification of this principle, and perhaps for 
that reason as much as for any other we may con- 
sider something of the significance of this statement. 

Ancient Greek philosophy regarded the spiritual 
aspect of human nature as of supreme importance. 
while the body was of a baser, evil kind, tainting 
the soul with corruption and imposing distinct 
limitations upon it. This concept was carried to the 
point where Socrates and Plato could speak of the 
body as the “prison-house” of the soul. The effect 
which the spiritual had over the material was gen- 
erally considered disciplinary at best. Apart from 
the relationship which normally exists between a 
lofty motive and a body impelled by the will to 
translate that motive into action, there seems to 
have been little appreciation in Greek philosophical 
thought of the far-reaching effect which the mind 
could have over the body. 
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Indeed, if our proverb is any guide, it would 
appear that the Romans had a much better grasp of 
the mental situation than the Greeks. But it re- 
mained for Christian theology to apportion to both 
mind and body their proper place in the nexus of 
personality, and it is of importance to note that 
the Christian doctrine of the physical body regards 
it as essentially sacred to God through the redemp- 
tive work of the Saviour (I Cor. 6:15 ff.). The New 
Testament speaks of various aspects of the spiritual 
life in terms of soul, spirit, and the like, for which 
we are in this article using the comprehensive term 
“mind.” The body is holy, and must be treated as 
such, in conformity to the pattern of personality 
which the New Testament describes. If only Chris- 
tians would appreciate this simple fact far fewer 
“nervous breakdowns,” injuries, and other forms 
of physical and mental deterioration would occur. 

But although the body is of great importance, it 
is the mental and spiritual aspect of human nature 
which must claim priority in the scheme of things. 
Christ died to redeem the soul and present the 
human spirit spotless and sinless to God, and thus 
it is at the spiritual level that the destiny of the 
individual personality is decided. 

Modern psychological study has accustomed us 
to such terms as “ego,” “id,” and “super ego,” and 
it is to Freud that the credit generally goes for this 
terminology. All too often credit is also given 
Freud for uncovering the processes to which these 
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names were given. It should therefore be noticed 
that the relationship between body and mind was 
brilliantly discussed long ago by St. Paul in writing 
to the Romans, chapter seven. There the writer 
resolved the personality into the primitive, willful 
expression of rebellion (“id”) which is brought into 
relationship with the self, both of which are recog- 
nized as being in need of deliverance (vv. 22-24). 
It is not without significance that modern psychia- 
try recognizes the origin of many so-called “nerv- 
ous breakdowns” in the conflict between the “id” 
and the “super ego” (which we might interpret in 
a very general sense by the term “conscience’’), 
particularly where the conflict has been “pushed 
down” into the unconscious mind by repression. 

It is from precisely this state of affairs that 
so many people at the present time are seeking de- 
liverance. Whatever the merits or demerits of 
modern psychological descriptions of the human 
situation, the plain fact is that within human nature 
there is a crude, rebellious, sinful streak which 
seeks to express itself through mind and body alike. 
and which has as its highest endeavor the continual 
defiance and rebuttal of the Divine will. There is. 
furthermore, an impulse of spirituality which de- 
rives from God Himself, and which is seeking for 
its fullest expression on its own level as well as at 
the purely physical. 

From this perplexing situation the death of 
Christ has redeemed us by making it possible for 
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the mind of human existence to become the mind of 
God. The Blood of Christ cleanses us from all sin 
because the sacrifice of Christ on Calvary avails 
for the unconscious as well as the conscious mind. 
In short, the acceptance of Christ is the means 
whereby the entire personality is regenerated, and if 
this is not translated into experience it can only 
be because the whole personality has not been sur- 
rendered to the lordship of Christ—a failing which 
is all too common in Christian experience. 

All of this is tremendously important for the 
hygiene of the personality. The body has real needs 
which must be recognized and met—by discipline if 
necessary—so that the general pattern of physical 
function may be moral in the widest sense of that 
term. The mind will fall under the increasing con- 
trol of the Holy Spirit, so that we shall see the 
truth of the divine revelation as it applies to each 
one of us. One offshoot of this may be a disquiet- 
ing indication that our “conscience” may not always 
be so infallibly correct as we may have imagined, 
but that on occasions it may be bigoted, misin- 
formed, and perhaps even absolutely wrong. 

The peace which passes all understanding comes 
when the individual is trusting Christ to the point 
where the body and the mind are harmoniously 
linked to the will of God. The mind is whole be- 
cause it is then holy, and in a body which perfectly 
falls under such an influence there can be no place 
whatever for sickness or disease, whether physical 
or mental, a fact which Christ Himself (the perfect 
Man) demonstrated so clearly during His earthly 
ministry. 

Modern psychosomatic medicine has indicated 
something of the influence which the mental has 
over the physical. Some of the principles which it 
has enunciated appear to throw light upon the atti- 
tude of Christ in working certain of His miracles of 
healing. Of one thing we may be sure. The primary 
concern of Christ was to direct the mind of the suf- 
ferer to God, and in Divine pardon to mediate 
healing of the body and soul. 

A leading American psychiatrist said recently 
that the upsurge of psychiatric cases in recent years 
was in his opinion directly linked with the contem- 
porary decline of morality and spirituality. The 
answer to this situation is clear. The desperate need 
is for the healthy soul in the sound body, an inte- 
gration which is only possible at the highest and 
most effective level when Christ is in supreme con- 
trol of the individual mind and soul. END 





RSV REVISITED 
(Continued from page 11) 

ured by promotional effort, but by its own intrinsic 
merit . . . The rsv will find its true place among 
the English versions of the Bible in the next few 
decades. The accumulated experience of devout 
Christians will determine whether it will supplant 
the [kjv], or whether it will join the company of 
supplementary texts. The commission believes this 
process cannot be hastened without widespread dis- 
satisfaction and regret.” 
THEOLOGICAL CRITICISM 

The Biblical Christian rejoices over passages 
where the rsv clarifies doctrine in modern English 
(an example is to be found in Titus 2:13, where the 
Deity of Jesus Christ is more clearly stated). Yet 
such positive instances should not blind us to those 
passages which have an opposite effect. The array 
of evangelical scholars (headed by Professor Os- 
wald T. Allis, whose analysis of the Rsv is probably 
the most thorough up to this time) who consider the 
RSV a translation slanted against Biblical Christian- 
ity should make us pause before embracing it. 

The Rsv’s translation of Old Testament predictive 
prophecy has been mentioned by many of these 
men. Perhaps you're tired of the subject. If so, 
remember that our Lord and the apostles constantly 
used these prophecies as evidence that what was 
happening had been predicted by God for five hun- 
dred or so years before. Predictive prophecy has 
been one of the strongest bastions of evidence. 

Examine the RSv’s translations of oT prophecies, 
and even though you haven’t had Hebrew or Greek 
you'll see that frequently they differ not merely in 
individual words but in basic meaning from the NT 
quotations. It almost seems as if the RSV translators 
were guided by one principle when they came to OT 
predictive prophecies: choose that reading which is 
discrepant to the NT quotation of the passage. Thus 
some readings were chosen from the Massoretic 
text, others from the Septuagint. But time after 
time the reading chosen was the discrepant one. 

Modern non-evangelical scholarship has admitted 
the unity of the nT. However it has rejected the 
unity of oT with nt. Regardless of the reasons 
which led to the RSV OT translations, the net result 
is a Bible which lacks the unity between the two 
Testaments which characterized the KJv, and (of 
supreme importance) our Lord and the Apostles 
in their attitude. 

(Continued on page 32, column 1) 
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W uar IS THE GREATEST gift a man can have? 

That question was probably discussed in the first century church at Corinth. 
Some no doubt argued that the ability to express oneself in foreign languages 
was the greatest gift, others that eloquence in preaching—swaying the emotions 
and wills of men—was the ultimate gift which God could confer upon a man. 
Prophecy which gives God’s message for the present and His plan for the 
future, wisdom in understanding the deep things of God, philanthropy which 
stems from large possessions: all these were considered God’s greatest gift. 

More spiritual gifts such as faith, sacrifice, hope in God were probably 
brought forward by those who possessed or admired these as the most out- 
standing gifts a man could have. 

But St. Paul, founder of the Corinthian Church, cut across all of these when 
he stated that the greatest gift is love. 

How shall we define love? A dictionary definition of an abstract quality 
is not usually successful in conveying the quality’s true meaning. Illustrations 
of the quality in expression or action are usually more helpful. Therefore St. 
Paul in I Corinthians 13 uses such illustrations to explain to Christians the 
implications of the abstract quality, love. These illustrations form a standard 





of measurement against which all that we call 
Christian love should be placed. 


LOVE SUFFERS LONG, AND IS KIND 


“Suffereth long” is translated from a compound 
Greek word, one part of which means a tumultuous 
swelling up of the whole spirit, a turbulent but 
temporary anger. The other means “long.” The 
picture is of a man patiently restraining his soul 
from yielding to passion over a long period of time. 
Provocation is heaped upon provocation, and in- 
dignity upon indignity, but anger is never allowed 
to break forth. 

But there is also a positive side to this aspect 
of love. “Love is kind,” gentle, gracious. good. The 
verb strictly denotes the disposition to put oneself 
at the service of others. Thus the Christian who 
exhibits love says to his detractors, “You've slan- 
dered and vilified me. Now in what way can I be 
of help to you?” An impossible standard? This 
is love in action. 


LOVE ENVIES NOT 


“Knows neither envy nor jealousy.” Dean Alford 
puts it. We are envious, the dictionary tells us. 
when we discontentedly desire the good fortune or 
attainments of others. We are jealous when we 
suspect or resent the diversion to another of some- 
thing we love or prize as our own. But love has no 
room for either. In St. Paul’s illustration in the pre- 
ceding chapter we infer that the foot is envious of 
the hand, and the ear of the eye because of their 
seemingly greater usefulness and beauty. Where 
love is dominant, however. “The foot rejoices in the 
dexterity of the hand, and the ear in the brilliance 
of the eye” (Campbell Morgan). 


LOVE VAUNTS NOT ITSELF 

“Vaunts” is translated from a word, the root of 
which means “braggart.” Cicero used to correspond 
in Greek with his old teacher, Atticus. In one let- 
ter he told of a speech which he had delivered be- 
fore the Emperor Pompey. Using a compound of 
this word, he wrote, “Heavens! How I showed off 
before my new auditor Pompey!” Then follows a 


description of the tricks of oratory which he used. 
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Dr. Campbell Morgan says that the whole empha- 
sis is on the word “itself.” Where self is made 
prominent love is lacking. for it can only be ac- 
complished at the expense of someone else. Is this 
the standard in Christian work today? More im- 
portant, is it my standard? 


LOVE IS NOT PUFFED UP 


Here is a humorous touch in that the root of the 
word translated “puffed up” means “a bellows.” 
The previous phrase indicated outward display: this 
one speaks of inward disposition. It is quite pos- 
sible to exhibit no objectionable qualities such as 
boastfulness, to be outwardly modest and self-effac- 
ing. and yet to cherish inward feelings of smugness. 
self-satisfaction, self-righteousness and _ self-impor- 
tance. Love requires a correspondence between the 
good impression which we may give to the world 
and our inward state. 


LOVE DOES NOT BEHAVE ITSELF UNSEEMLY 

A Christian who claims to possess love should 
not be disorderly or eccentric, with accompanying 
pride. The expression pointed to the liberties which 
had been taken by the newly emancipated Christian 
women of Corinth, some of which would put them in 
a wrong light in heathen eyes (I Cor. 11:1-16). It 
also pointed to misconduct at the Lord’s supper (1 
Cor. 11:17-22). and to the abuse of the gift of 
tongues. which caused confusion in the Christian 
assembly (I Cor. 14). The one controlled by love 
avoids such liberties and abuses, which must in- 
volve a disregard for the feelings and conventions 
of others. 

A missionary newly arrived in the Far East some- 
times finds the elaborate system of etiquette rather 
ealling. with its seeming waste of time. 
to sweep it all aside, and to introduce some Western 
But “love doth not be- 
have itself unseemly.” and that would be most un- 


He longs 


directness and efficiency. 
seemly. So he must remember that he is there not 
to alter a culture pattern differing from his own, 
but to be a witness for Christ. 

Phillips paraphrases this, “Love has good man- 
ners.” If we haven’t good manners we are usually 
offending someone, and that is not love. 





If you have nothing indigenous in your own heart, no living preference, no fine human 
scorn, I leave you to the tide; it will sweep you somewhere. 
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GEORGE MULLER ON PRAYER 


I believe He has heard me. I believe He will make it manifest in His own good time 
that He has heard me; and I have recorded these my petitions this fourteenth day of 
January, 1838, that when God has answered them He may get, through this, glory to 


His name. 


LOVE SEEKS NOT HER OWN 

Perhaps this is the acid test of all that we call 
love. Apply it to the acts which we say were done 
in love, or to the words which we claim were spoken 
in love, and we may be shocked to find that some 
aspect of self-seeking was the real motive. 

Why did we rebuke that fellow-Christian? “Be- 
cause I’m supposed to rebuke,” we reply. “It’s in 
the Bible. I did it in love, for his own good.” But 
wasn't the real motive that resentment had been 
accumulating all day, and we wanted to vent our 
spleen on someone, and here was the opportunity ? 

Why did we take a leading part in that crusade? 
We reply in lofty terms about service to God and 
man. The real motive, however, may have been to 
increase our sense of self-importance, and to give 
ourselves a feeling of self-righteous satisfaction. 
And where self, even in its most respectable form, 
enters in, there is no love present. 


LOVE IS NOT EASILY PROVOKED 

There is no “easily” in the Greek text. Campbell 
Morgan imagines the divines assembled in the Jeru- 
salem Chamber of Westminster Abbey for the re- 
vision of the Bible known as the King James Ver- 
sion. He pictures the discussion when they reached 
this phrase, saying, “Paul went a little too far here.” 
and inserting “easily.” This may be doing these 
good men an injustice, but undoubtedly multitudes 
of Christians have excused their anger on the 
ground that while they became provoked it took a 
great deal of irritation to make them that way! 

But the statement is absolute: “Love is not pro- 
voked or exasperated.” Paul himself failed at least 
once in this respect, for the noun kindred to the 
verb translated “provoked” describes his contention 
with Barnabas in Acts 15:39. Now, however, under 
the Spirit’s inspiration, and perhaps with this 
humiliating experience in mind. he sets up an un- 
qualified standard against which to measure our 
love. 


LOVE THINKS NO EVIL 

Imagine a man with a great account book before 
him. He carefully enters each insult, each slight, 
each evil done to him under the appropriate per- 
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son’s name. He broods over the entries constantly, 
impressing them upon his memory, and looks for- 
ward to the day when all the accounts can be settled. 
Absurd? Perhaps, but how many of us have done 
the same thing mentally? How many of us are car- 
rying around accumulations of real or imagined 
wrongs in our minds, waiting, half-unconsciously 
perhaps, for the day of reckoning? 

But Paul writes, “Love does not reckon, or keep 
account of, the evil,” that is, the specific evil which 
has been done to it. Rather, as the Swiss scholar 
Godet puts it, “Love, instead of entering evil as a 
debt in its account book, voluntarily passes the 
sponge over what it endures.” Love forgets. 


LOVE REJOICES NOT IN INIQUITY 

“She has no pleasure in the advance of wicked- 
ness,” is Dean Stanley’s comment. The believer can 
never be in sympathy with such an advance, what- 
ever its nature or scope, since it must always be at 
the expense of men and women. 

Godet makes another application, stating that 
love feels no criminal joy on seeing the faults com- 
mitted by men of the opposite party. Often we are 
cuilty of eagerly watching for some inconsistency 
in Our opponents or rivals, pouncing on it trium- 
phantly, saying, “See! I told you they were a bad 
lot!” 

With chagrin I recall an instance of this in my 
own life, in which I saw a Christian worker do 
something I considered wrong. Despite his popu- 
larity, a number of Christians (including myself) 
considered the man a fraud, guilty of gross exagger- 
ation, and worse. My reaction upon seeing his 
action was one of mingled satisfaction and triumph. 
My previous opinion was confirmed. He was as bad 
as I thought he was. The attitude dictated by love, 
however, would have been one of mourning, and 
prayer for an erring brother. Love does not rejoice 
even when its enemies, by their words and deeds, 
confirm what they seem to us to be. 


LOVE REJOICES IN THE TRUTH 

“Love rejoices with the truth.” is the American 
Revised rendering. Thus the truth is personified. 
Where love dominates a believer's life, that believer 
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will rejoice in every advance of the truth as con- 
tained in the gospel. for he loves men, and yearns 
for their salvation. He rejoices even when the truth 
is proclaimed by those with whom he may not fully 
agree. He rejoices too, at every triumph of truth 
in general. 

The one who loves rejoices even though the truth 
may radically affect his own opinions and life. We 
may tenaciously hold an opinion which we are 
strongly convinced is absolutely right. Then new 
facts or points of view are brought to our attention, 
which show that all the time we have been wrong. 
Love then does not stubbornly refuse to yield, but 
is happy that the truth has been discovered, and will 
confess to its opponents that it has been wrong. 


LOVE BEARS ALL THINGS L 

The primary meaning of the word translated 
“bears” is to “cover.” The area of meaning was 
later extended to include the idea “to protect by 
covering,” as with a roof. For instance Aeschylus, 
the Greek poet and playwright, describes a ship as 
“The wooden house with walls that keep out the 
sea,” using the same word. 

We thus picture the ideal Christian, subjected to 
all kinds of wrong, but with love for his adversaries 
sealing his heart, keeping out bitterness, resentment, 
hatred and the desire for revenge. 


Another application is suggested by Proverbs 
10:12, “Love covereth all sins.” and its New Testa- 
ment counterpart, I Peter 4:8. Love does not 
parade or discuss the faults of others, but rather 
seeks to excuse, condone, explain away or at least 
to forget them. 


LOVE BELIEVES ALL THINGS 

This does not mean that we are to accept every- 
thing at its face value, with the credulity of the 
easily-deceived. God has given us intelligence and 
discernment, and it is not a manifestation of love 
to succumb to the pleas of the impostor and unde- 
serving. On the other hand, we must try to have 
confidence in others, endeavoring to put the best 
construction on their actions, and not always sus- 
pecting that we are being deceived. 

A new missionary in a pioneer station in China 
was imposed upon and cheated by some of those he 
came to serve. He soon found himself suspecting 
everyone, but also found that this attitude was 
souring his spiritual life. He therefore determined 
to err rather in the other direction, even at the 
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expense of being occasionally deceived. 


LOVE HOPES ALL THINGS 

We may have tried to “believe all things,” re- 
posing our confidence in a man, putting the best 
construction on his words and deeds, and divesting 
our minds of suspicion. But at last we are forced 
to recognize the bald, ugly facts. He is deliberately 
lying, and imposing upon us. What do we do now? 
Give him up? Have nothing more to do with him? 
No, love continues to hope, even when others have 
ceased to do so. Though it sees evil victorious in 
that man’s life now, it hopes and prays that good 
will at last triumph. 


LOVE ENDURES ALL THINGS 


To hold on under a burden is the root meaning 
of the word translated “endureth.” Perhaps we are 
being continually wronged by another. Faith in him 
is impossible. and hope for him almost so. But with 
love as our dynamic we can hold on under the bur- 
den of wrong, patiently accepting it, and never 
showing an unloving spirit. 

The same word is used in Hebrews 12:3, in a con- 
text describing the sufferings of our Lord. His en- 
emies poured out the worst that was in them— 
hatred. cruelty, envy, vindictiveness, falsehood— 
upon One whose heart was love and who came to 
be their Saviour. But He “held on” under it all, 
suffering with patience, with never a word in re- 
taliation, and prayed for them on the Cross. 

These, then. are the standards for testing what 
we claim to be acts and words of love. What will 
be the result of the test? Surely a feeling of con- 
viction, humiliation and shame. Surely a_heart- 
searching question, “Have I ever known the mean- 
ing of love?” Surely a prayer. in the words of 
Bishop Christopher Wordsworth: 

Gracious Spirit, Holy Ghost, 

Taught by Thee. we covet most 
Of thy gifts at Pentecost, 

Holy, heavenly, love. 

According to an old legend John the Apostle. in 
his fatherly care of believers, constantly exhorted 
them with, “Little children, love one another.” Some 
of the Christians. a little tired of the repeated ad- 
monition, asked him one day, “Have you no new 
commandment for us?” The reply, in the words 
of John’s Master was, “A new commandment I give 
unto you. that ye love one another.” The wise 
apostle knew their need. And God knows our need 
today. END 
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By HARALD BREDESEN 


Prors and classmates are agreed 

I am most likely to succeed. 

The senior yearbook had put its seal on a well- 
known campus fact—he would make his mark. 

“His formula?” they asked. 

“Tight schedule,” he said. 

Years later, still on tight schedule, he had almost 
arrived. A success in his own field, a power in 
civic affairs, a bit of a philanthropist—yes, he had 
arrived. 

His family had co-operated. They had respected 
his schedule. 

Once a day he turned his thoughts to God— 
“God’s Minute” he called it—a minute on week 
days, on Sundays an hour. He had God on sched- 
ule, too. 

Higher and still higher . . . His schedule was 
tighter now. A receptionist and three secretaries 
helped him guard it. 

“I’m sorry if it’s important, sir, but no one sees 
him without appointment—positively no one!” 

No one did until... 

“No, you can’t see him now; he’s in conference.” 

She said it out of habit, and unwittingly had 
told the truth. He was in conference. It wasn’t 
God’s minute, but He had come—and this time it 
was He who was speaking. 

“Thou fool! This night thy soul shall be re- 
quired of thee.” 

* x * 
“Devoted husband ... father... friend... 
Christian statesman . . .” Worthy epitaph. 


Over it all God wrote “FooL!” 
He had made his mark—he had missed God’s. 


He had let the good squeeze out the best. 
He had done it all on .. . tight schedule. END 
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RSV REVISITED 
(Continued from page 26) 


AN ATTEMPT AT PERSPECTIVE 

For three-and-a-half centuries English-speaking 
Protestantism has had a standard Bible. Is it un- 
reasonable to argue for the most thorough evalua- 
tion and criticism of the RSV in view of the fact 
that it may be standard until a.p. 2297? That would 
be the date if its life-span were the same as the ver- 
sion which it is brought forward to replace. (Our 
attitude as Christians must be rather independent 
of our “blessed hope.” ) 

Certainly the British Commonwealth would insist 
upon the most thorough examination by competent 
architects and engineers of any modern building 
which was brought forward as a replacement for 
Westminster Abbey. We dare say few reasonable 
Britishérs would be satisfied with the statement by 
a respected Bishop that “I have walked through all 
the rooms of the new Abbey and assure you that 
it is a good replacement.” 

Criticism of the Rsv has been so strong for this 
very reason: it has been brought forward as the 
standard Protestant Bible to replace the KJv. The 
RSV is therefore in an altogether different category 
from Williams or Weymouth or Verkuyl or any 
other recent translation. These were not conceived 
as the standard Bible; the Rsv was. 


The standard version to a large degree determines 
the standard teaching and preaching of those who 
accept the Word of God as their authority. Imagine 
the difficulty a hundred years from now in preach- 
ing upon fulfilled prophecy if the Rsv is standard. 

From a literary standpoint the KJv’s influence 
upon English prose and poetry defies description. 
As Frank E. Gaebelein has written, “. . . it presents 
one of those rare cases where superlatives are not 
only justified but even positively demanded.” Lit- 
erary excellence is of small weight beside theolog- 
ical integrity, but should we seek less than the most 
thorough criticism of a proposed standard Protes- 
tant Bible even in this respect? The rsv, if ac- 
cepted, may be the standard for English writing 
during the next eighteen generations. Perhaps the 
criticism of the Rsv during its first year has not 
been too drastic, but too shallow. 


GOD'S WORD IN THE PEOPLE'S LANGUAGE 

No one is more aware of the need for a transla- 
tion of the Bible in modern English than we of 
Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship. Students from 
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abroad cannot easily understand the Kjv. Nor can 
American students who have no Bible background. 

It would be a mistake to infer because on occa- 
sion we may recommend the rsv New Testament to 
foreign students literate only in modern English, 
or to American students who never had Bible read- 
ing in the home and who did not attend church, 
that we are therefore casting our vote for the Rsv 
as the standard Protestant Bible. We are doing 
nothing of the sort. We are simply using a tool for 
evangelism and early Christian growth. And we 
shall join other Biblical Christians in rejoicing 
when some of the scholars who have produced such 
excellent criticisms of the RSV produce a translation 
of the Word of God in good modern English. 

If the student who has been given an rsv New 
Testament becomes a Christian, we find that some 
use of the KJV is necessary for maturity. For one 
thing, there are no concordances for the Rsvy—and 
it will be some time before there is an exhaustive 
one such as Young or Strong. For another, refer- 
ences in Christian literature are usually to the KJv. 


A PIG IN A POKE 

Dean Weigle of Yale Divinity School, chairman 
of the RSV committee, has stated that the Rsv is a 
fluid translation. It has not jelled—it is dynamic, 
and changes will be made in subsequent editions. 
On the surface this is an admirable characteristic. 


This very aspect of the Rsv constitutes one of the 
most serious problems. We are asked to accept a 
new standard Protestant Bible without knowing 
what changes will be made in the future. The Rsv 
could be quite different ten or a hundred years from 
now in view of this policy. 

Anyone who feels that there is no need for con- 
cern should reflect upon at least one change in the 
rsv New Testament made in an edition six years 
after the original copyright: a footnote to Matthew 
1:16 now reads, “Joseph . . . was the father of 
Jesus who is called Christ.” If six years after the 
original publication a footnote is introduced which 
denies the Virgin Birth (incidentally without a 
shred of early manuscript evidence) what may hap- 
pen to other essential teachings of God’s Word? 

In view of the total situation after one year, the 
best advice that can be given to Christian students 
is to use more than one version for study purposes. 
And if you use the RSv, note any questionable trans- 
lations in the margin and study them. If you handle 
the Rsv at all, handle it with discernment. END 
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1954 


JANUARY, 


HIS, 








separated this from the (inner) Court of Israel which Paul was accused of 
defiling with the presence of a Gentile. (3) Note God’s use of Paul’s back- 
ground and linguistic ability. When I study, am I motivated by God's 
possible future use of my education? 

MONDAY, JANUARY 4 

acts 22:1-21 (1) Commanding presence is not always because of physical 
appearance (cp. II Cor. 10:10). What factors contributed to the people's 
willingness to listen so intently? (2) The earliest name for Christian belief 
was “the Way” (v. 4). Do non-Christians look at me and the Christian 
group of wuich I am a part, recognizing that we sincerely believe in 
Jesus Christ the Way to God? See John 14:6. 


Paul’s conversion with that of ch. 9. The Greek implies that the voice was 


(3) Cp. this account of 


heard but not understood. (4) Cp. Paul’s question with Peter’s reply in 
10:14. Can we acknowledge Him as Lord, if we refuse to obey? 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 5 

ACTS 22:22-29 (1) Paul’s words were received well, until he mentioned what? 
(2) Scourging was commonly accepted as a means of questioning. God 
here uses Paul’s citizenship to further His specific purposes, for Paul was 
not always so spared (cp. II Cor. 11:24, 25). Do I comfort myself with 
the way I could probably stand up under future persecution, while trying 
hard to avoid the social consequences now? (3) Roman citizenship was 
highly prized. Have I the right to assume all the privileges of citizenship 
in Christ’s Kingdom merely because I was born into a Christian family? 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 6 

acts 22:30-23:11 (1) Paul was at one time probably a member of the 
council (Sanhedrin) 26:10. Cp. his situation with that of our Lord—read 
John 18:22, 23. (2) It is hard to know whether Paul’s reply was: a) literal, 
having been away so long he no longer knew the high priest; b) the result 
of bad eyesight (II Cor. 12:7, Gal. 4:15, II Thess. 3:17); or c) ironical. 
He quotes Ex. 22:28b. Do we criticize our church and chapter leaders more 
than we pray for them? (3) Paul had not had opportunity to speak of the 
centrality of the Resurrection in his defense. How does he use it here? 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 7 

acts 23:12-25 (1) Note the continued sympathetic understanding on the 
tribune’s part. Luke presents the Roman rule favorably on the whole. Do 
I paint a wholly black picture of non-Christian nations, forgetting God loves 


them (John 3:16) and might desire to send me to serve them? (2) V. 16 


2 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 24 


JosHua 5 (1) Note when and why the manna ceased to be provided (vv. 11, 


12). How complete is my trust in God for the supply of my physical needs? 
Would the Lord Jesus rebuke me with: “O ye of little faith” (Matt. 6:25- 
34)? (2) Consider Joshua’s encounter on the eve of the Battle of Canaan 
(vv. 13-15). Why was it necessary for him to be stripped of any exaggerated 
sense of his importance as commander? (3) How necessary do I consider 
worship to service (vv. 14, 15)? 

MONDAY, JANUARY 25 

JOSHUA 6 (1) Gather up the details of the procedure God chose for the 
first battle (vv. 3-11). What would have been your reaction as an Israelite 
warrior? As an inhabitant of Jericho (I Cor, 9:25)? (2) Read Heb. 11:30. 
What made this a battle of faith? (3) What would the Israelites learn by 
this experience of conquest apart from physical weapons? Have I realized 
this principle in the Christian warfare (Eph. 6:12, 13)? In all the battles, 
this was the only one decided purely by a miracle. Why? 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 26 

JosHUA 7 (1) To gain perspective in reference to the extermination of 
the Canaanites, read Gen. 15:16; Lev. 18:21-25; 27-30; 20:1-24; Deut. 
12:29-31; 20:10-18; Josh. 2:9, 10; 9:1, 2, 9, 10; 11:1-5. 


to Israel was tantamount to rejection of Jehovah. The nations were given 


Opposition 


ample warning. (2) Consider the consequences of Aachan’s sin and what 
this teaches about the solidarity of God’s people (vv. 1-5). Impurity 
could not be tolerated in any part (I Cor. 12:26, 27). Do I realize that 
sin in my life is a hinderance to other Christians? (3) What was Aachan’s 
sin (v. 21)? (Heb. 13:5) To what extent is this present in my life? (4) 
Must I be pressed into a corner before confessing personal sin (vv. 19, 29), 
or have I learned the secret of constant confession and forgiveness? 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 27 

JOSHUA 8 (1) Examine the clever strategy commanded by God in taking 


Ai (vv. 1, 2) in contrast to His plan for the battle of Jericho. What am 


I learning about obedience as the key to walking with God? (2) Contrast 


the success of the second attempt to take Ai with the failure of the first 
(7:2-5). Did Joshua fail in the first instance by relying on the report of 
the spies, rather than waiting for fresh orders from God? (3) How habitual 
is my waiting on God for instructions in every situation? Do I tend to rely 


on past experience? What is the cure for this (Jn. 15:5)? 
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HIS, JANUARY, 1954 








How does his opening remark almost force Agrippa to take a stand for his 
family faith? (2) Paul’s words about his known background could have 
been vouched for by many present. Read Phil. 3:4, 5. (3) How does he 
link the Resurrection to the O.T. promises (vv. 7, 8)? (4) God can use 
the foulest “past” as a testimony to His power (vv. 10, 11). Is my “past” 


committed thus to Him, or do I sigh for “the good old days” of sin? 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 13 

acts 26:12-23 (1) This is the third detailed account of Paul’s Damascus 
Road experience. Note (26:12; 22:5) the religious leaders’ implication in 
the persecutions before some of whom he was speaking. Am I afraid to 
testify to those who are “holding the form of religion but deny the power 
of it” (II Tim. 3:5)? (2) Summarize in your own words the purpose for 
which he was sent (vv. 16-18). (3) What was to be the expected result in 


the Gentiles, negative and positive (v. 18)? Are we seeing this? 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 14 

ACTS 26:24-32 (1) The dramatic quality of this scene is striking. Festus 
is perhaps embarrassed by the appeal, but cannot refrain from crediting 
his presentation; Agrippa is obviously moved. Let us pray God for the 
confidence in Him which makes a challenge (v. 27) like Paul’s possible. 


’ 


(2) V. 28 reads better “in a short time” or “within a short time.” Although 
we may see few immediate professions of faith through campus witnessing, 
dare we lose confidence in a God who can change hearts within a moment 


(2:41; 4:4)? 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 15 

acts 27:1-26 (1) First read the entire chapter. This is considered one of 
the most outstanding accounts of a sea voyage in all early literature. For 
us it is a dramatic account of God’s ways and means of accomplishing His 
purposes. Luke seems to have had a keen interest in navigation, and having 
joined the party, writes with personal interest as an eye-witness. The voyage 
may be readily followed on a map. (2) God provides another sympathetic 
Roman (vv. 1, 3), but one unwilling to learn (vy. 11). Do I resent the 


intrusion of God into my specialized field of study? 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 16 
acts 27:27-44 (1) Having risked the season and lost, the soldiers finally 


(v. 31) listen to Paul. Navigation was usually considered dangerous Sept. 


4 


to Nov., and suspended entirely during the winter until March. (2) Con- 
sider the irony of a prisoner encouraging the sailors and soldiers (v. 34). 
Would I have been as ready at that point to give thanks (v. 35) for bread? 
Am I doing so now? (3) God thwarted men’s plans and accomplished 
exactly what He had said (cp. v. 24 and v. 44). Do I really take Him at His 


word when I read of His promises in the Scriptures (John 15:7, 10)? 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 17 

acts 28:1-16 (1) Read vv. 1-6. Is outward circumstance a safe criterion for 
determining relationship to God? (2) Different Greek words are used for 
heal or cure in vv. 8 and 9. Luke may have used his medical skill, after 
God had made His miraculous power clear. (3) The voyage on another 
ship takes them via Sicily, the “toe” of Italy, and the West Coast of Puteoli, 
then Rome (vv. 12-14). Paul for the first time meets some of those to 


’ 


whom he wrote his “Epistle to the Romans.” Have I experienced the joy 
of true fellowship with believers who are actually “strangers”? (4) How 


human is the note of v. 15b? 


MONDAY, JANUARY 18 
acts 28:17-29 (1) He calls together Jewish leaders, explaining the situa- 
(2) Where 


(3) Note their ignorance 


tion to them. How does he ally himself with them (v. 17)? 
does the point of cleavage come (vv. 20, 23)? 
of “the Way.” Apparently in Rome Christians were quite separated from 
the synagogue. Do I try to convince others only from God’s Word (v. 23) 
and my known experience with Him? (4) The final rejection by the Jews, 
and the final turning to the Gentiles is noted with the quotation the Lord 
used also (Matt. 13:14, 15) from Is. 6:9, 10. Do I allow rejection of the 


gospel by some to discourage me from turning to others? 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 19 

acts 28: 30, 31. The Acts of the Holy Spirit end with startling abruptness. 
Paul lives in his rented house, preaching and teaching for two more years. 
Presumably Luke was with him, and he wrote the letters to the churches 
at Philippi, Colosse, and Ephesus, and the note to Philemon during this 
period. According to tradition, he was acquitted, revisited Asia Minor and 
Macedonia, possibly visited Spain, and was re-arrested and returned to 
Rome. This time, according to tradition, he was executed. It has been 
well said this book has no ending because it is still being written. As the 


Acts of the Apostles continues to be written in 1954, am I one of the 
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MAGALINE OF CAMPUS CHRISTIAN LIVING 


Put Legs on Your Ideas 


A missionary... a grad student . . . a Louisiana pro- 
fessor ... an ivcF staff member . . . a temporary Australian 

. an Ontario professor . . . a linguist . . . an evangelist 
+s J eReROA. 








What do all these people have in common?* : ee 

Ever wonder why His is relevant to campus life? Why =) ~ foie: 
it has something to say for here and now? Connie Jones - a 
(Wooster College) writes that “His articles are straight- 
forward, to the point, and don’t beat around the bush.” 
Kenneth Larson (Bernardston, Mass.) calls His articles 
“mature, meaty, instructive, inspiring.” 








Why is His relevant to contemporary life? 


Answer the first question and you’ve answered the second. 
*They have this in common: each one wrote an article for 


this issue of His, (Go down the index to the right and 
you'll find their articles in the same order as they’re listed 
above.) 


His writers explain the relevance of His to contemporary 
life and thought. Articles are what a magazine’s made of. 
Dorothy Rockar (who won’t permit the editor to list her 
on the masthead as Art Editor) does an excellent job of 
layout and design. But you must have something to lay out, 
and the most beautiful designs won’t cover a vacuum of 
ideas. 

Why don’t you write an article for His? 

You're not a professional writer? *The people above have 
another thing in common: none is a professional writer. So 
if you have an idea for an article, think it through, write 
it out and send it to us. Don’t worry if your writing style 
leaves something to be desired; we’d much rather have an 
article bristling with ideas which we must re-write than a 
technically perfect vacuum. And we’re especially interested 
in articles from professors and other people who just can’t 
spare the time to write. 

p.s. We pay standard rates for articles we accept. 


The Editor of His 


return postage guaranteed 


NEWS OF THE 


e Dormitory Bible study groups are being held 
in all the men’s dormitories at the University of 
Delaware with an outreach of over thirty fellows. 
Biddle Foster, president and member of the soccer 
team, indicates a Bible Study in the training house 
has been well attended with real interest. Several 
study groups are meeting in the girls’ dorms. The 
freshman class has a number of keen Christians 
who have been making their individual testimony 
count for the Lord and have also joined the group 
interest. 


e Authorities at Dickinson College (Penna.) will not 
recognize the group meeting for prayer and Bible study 
since there are several other religious groups meeting 
on the campus. For the past two years, however, this 
informal group has gone ahead and been a means of 
strength to young Christians and others have found 
Christ as Saviour. The 1953 class graduates two fellows 
who have since gone on to Dallas and Fuller Seminaries. 
Richard Dunlap, president, designed an item of publicity 
that would cost ten dollars. He began praying for this 
amount and before a week was over he had received 
twenty dollars. He also prayed for one freshman con- 
tact whom he could befriend, and before a week he had 
found two. 


e Preliminary announcement of a European 
Work Camp, open to men only, is made by C. 
Stacey Woods, General Secretary. Possible sailing 
date: June 24 from New York City or Montreal; 
arrive back, August 31. Living quarters will be 
built for refugees from the East and some time 
spent in seeing Europe. Probable complete cost: 
$550. If interested, write to Mr. Woods, Inter- 
Varsity Christian Fellowship, 1444 North Astor, 
Chicago 10. 


e@ Students are requested to pray that the necessary 
$4200 for salaries for IVCF’s overseas staff members 
may be on hand before December 31. The overseas 
work is primarily carried on by student and chapter 
gifts ($4200 is needed each month). 

e Anne and Frank Horton, tvcF Overseas staff 


workers, report that the number of students has 
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doubled since last year. They request prayer that 
God will raise up French student leadership—par- 
ticularly among the men. 


e@ Edward Pentecost reports of encouragement in the 
student work in Mexico, particularly in Monterrey. Dr. 
Raoul San Martin has just returned to join the medical 
faculty of the University of Puebla, where he will lec- 
ture in physiology. Prayer is asked that God may greatly 
use him in this position. Prayer is also asked that $1600 
may be available by January 31 for the next payment 
on the Mexican camp site property. A total of $4900 
is due on the purchase price. Were it possible to pay 
$4000 by December 31, $900 would be forgiven. Once 
the property is paid for, the necessary buildings will be 
constructed of adobe brick by Mexican students. It is 
expected that all costs of buildings and furnishings will 
be paid from gifts received from within Mexico. END 
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